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Trace Any News Event in Seconds 


—— With The Only Cross-Indexed Weekly News Service! 










































FACTS ON FILE 
Index Instantly Pinpoints lapan 1-29, 
The News Event 7, 1D-€2 

FOF Index entries like 2304 
these give you instant refer- Heads | , 
ence to the Who, What and EDISON EIS HOWE x 
When of the news. Every corr OR, Dwight David (Ike) Eisenhower 
— ao — nality and Liste Gen. of the Army (resigned) 

wsw y event is cross- President of the United Stetes 
indexed, Here’s your key to — nusTeative 
all the news recorded in un- USIA | ADM F1A2 
indexed newspaper and pe- EDUCA ~ are hy Ey Ay ofcls 
er Govt pis quiz 
riodical files—as well as the Pres @ 2-18, 73F1 
complete, factual reports in Conen aah ove 7 
weekly FOF News Digests. = Burke reaptd ‘CNO 3-26, 954-83 

19561 Holloway as Navy personnel chief 2-1, , 

FACTS ON FILE 
Digests Give 
You Complete, Unbiased en NATIONAL icy 


News Digests like these 
are culled from every major 
news source. An expert staff 
of editors clips, assorts and 
distills the vital news of 
every field into concise, un- 
biased reports that give you 
the whole story, and in all 
possible cases, refer you to 
previous items (as far back 
as 1942) for additional in- 
formation. 

These Indexes and weekly 
News Digests grow into an 
encyclopedia of World 
Events that enables you to 
trace any news event in 
seconds! 





THE PRESIDENT 


State of the Union 
before a joint 
Pres. Eisenhower o~ 10 a State- 


ion of Congress /2 : ‘ 
of-the-Union message in which Be, . 
orted “an unprecedented pea 
S. prosperity. “Our economy 
strong, expanding & fundamen 
sound,” he said. ut he way 
inflation was “the pr! 
efficient functionig 











iet expansiog an Fully 
r! Soviet x 
id peace & in safe dexed 
YEARBOOKS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO LIBRARIANS AVAILABLE 
(NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY) FROM 1942 


Every week, FACTS ON fer, and discover how much 
FILE—in eight 8%” x11” time and work you'll save 
pages provides « 10,000 through FACTS ON PILE. 
word NEWS DIGEST of By acting now, you can get ; - 
all world news events of the all back News Digests and 
past seven days. These Indexes from Jan. 1, 1958, MAIL NO RISK COUPON NOW! 


weekly reports are so com- plus « de luxe spring bind- 





plete they can actually re- er and aleo receive the full © pause uN FiLe, Dept. 115-4 ’ 

place the bulk of your news FACTS ON PILE service q {19 West 57 St, New York 19, N.Y. 

data files. Then every two to June W, 1958--a $47.50 Piease send me the complete FOF service (News 

weeks, you receive the IN value for only 3% { Digests, Cumulative Indexes and Binder) through D 

DEX, containing every At the end of thie trial june W, 1968, plus back copies from jan 

name, date and news-fact period you must be satished, q; 1968, for the special price of just 96.00, ? 

cross-indexed, This famous or you may return all mete- ( | understand that if | am not completely satis ; 

INDEX is consolidated and rich for © tall volend fled at the end of the trial | may return the 

re-issued monthly, quarterly I 4 material for a tuit refund. ) 

and annually. Thus, becsuse © Gecover for yourself 

it is always up-to-date and whet 6 valusble reference ¢ Tome ’ 

pin-points the exact dates of source FACTS ON FILE Address 

events, you may use lt a0 6 will be in your library—to ( , 

master index to all your prove that it saves endless q Clty. Zone, State 

news and publication files hours of tedious reading Chech enclosed Please bili me , 
Take advantage of this clipping and indexing—mail { Send Yearbook information 
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MOUSE, MOUSE, 
GO OUT OF MY HOUSE 


By ELIZABETH LOW. Pictures in two colors on 
every page by Ronni Solbert. Toby discovers 
all the little outside animals inside a house 
that’s been closed. 4-7. March 13. $2.75 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 


By ERSKINE CALDWELL. Drawings on every 
page in color and black and white by William 
Sharp. In this delightful children's book a 
famous American author tells about a boy 
who is pene to hunt rabbits, but who se 
cretly prefers them for pets. 

6up. Feb. 20. $2.50 


UPSIDE-DOWN TOWN 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Drawings in two 
colors by Louis Slobodkin. A wale of a town 
where everything happens in reverse and even 
= » gen down cakes are served right side 

7-11. March 12. $2.75 


inte Rack 


Send for 
Catalog 


LITTLE, BROWN’S BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


THE AMERICANS 


By HAROLD COY. Drawings by William 
Moyers. This tg Sees 


about the people, great 
nd small, who have made America,“has much 

of the appeal and interest of Van Loon's Story 

of Mankind.”—Marny V. Gaver, School of 

Library Service, Rutgers University. 

i2up. Feb. 24. $4.50 


TALL SHIPS 


By HAZEL WILSON, Drawings by Jobn O'Hara 
Cosgrave Il. Adventure story of the days when 
Britain was impressing American sailors into 
the British navy. i2up. Feb. 27. $3.00 


*SENIOR HOSTESS 
MARGARET HILL. Jackets by 4 oy bere 
The third of the popular Beth Dean books 


takes Beth on new adventures as an air hostess. 
i2up. March 10. $3.00 


DEEP SEA SILVER 


” GORDON CALDERO. Drawings by Rus 
nderson. Fast-moving career mystery — the 
adventures of young Bob Corey with the West 
Coast sardine fleet. i2up. Feb, 13. $3.00 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 


ANIMAL TALK 


By VINSON BROWN, Drawings by William D. 
Berry. How all sorts of animals communicate 
—and what they say—by the author of How 
to Make a Minature Zoo, etc. 

12 up. March 10. $2.75 


% An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


GALILEO AND THE 
MAGIC NUMBERS 


SIDNEY ROSEN, Drawings by Harvé Stein. 

e dramatic story of Galileo's struggles to 
establish scientific truth based on experiment 
i2up. March 25. $3.50 


FULL FATHOM FIVE 


By LEW DIETZ. Drawings by Denny Winters. 
First-class mystery of lobster fishing on the 
rugged Maine coast, by the author of the pop- 
ular Jeff White stories. 

IZ2up. Marchi2. $3.00 


THE GOLDEN STALLION 
AND THE WOLF DOG 


By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY. Drawings by 
Percy Leason. The fifth of the Golden Stallion 
stories introduces two exciting new characters, 
Pedro and his cattle dog, Shag. 

l2up. March 24. $3.00 


TWO STRIKES ON JOHNNY 
By MATT CHRISTOPHER. Drawings by Foster 
Cadell. A new easy-to-read baseball story by 
the author of the fast-selling Basebal/ Pals and 
Basketball Sparkplug, 7-11. March 11. $2.75 
ALL BOOKS 
CLOTH BOUND, SMYTH SEWN 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 
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Look! 
Here are the 
4 LOTHROP 


BOOKS 
for Spring / 


LET'S PRETEND IT'S A BIRTHDAY 

By Surmey Ryven. Illustrated by Hennrerrs Bant 
Letr. Birthdays are delightful — especially 
you've only had two or three. But why not have half 
a dozen every year? It's so easy to pretend, 8”x10”" 
Ages 2-4. Feb., $2.50 


LITTLE BEAR'S SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


By Janice. Illustrated by Mantana. The Goldilocks 
classic repeats itself, but in reverse! In this delightful 
tale, the Baby Bear visits Goldilocks’ home and eats 
her breakfast! 744x100”. Ages 3-6 April, $2.75 


BEHIND THE DARK WINDOW SHADE 
Written and illustrated by Espmyn StosopKra. Judy 
and Jim try to guess what is happening behind the 
window shade in the Jones house, when suddenly the 
window shade flies up and reveals an unexpected sur- 
prise! 9”’x9”. Ages 4-8. Feb., $2.50 


THE NIGHT WHEN MOTHER 
WAS AWAY 


By Cuar.orre Zototrow. Ilustrated in full color by 
Remm Loxerrs. Nobody wants to go to bed on a 
moon-lit midsummer night—least of all a little girl 
who misses her mother. But father understands how 
she feels and lets her stay up late just like a big lady 
8%"x10". Ages 4-8, Feb., $2.7 


THE WHISKERS OF HO HO 


By WieiwtaM Larter. Illustrated in six colors by 
Viapimm Borat. An Easter story about a painter 
a chicken and a rabbit who had the charming idea of 
bringing white lilies and baskets of colored eggs to 
children in the Spring. 9”x9”. Ages 5-9. 

March, $2.75 


JOHNNY OF JOHNNYCAKE 


By Katuanine Canteen, Illustrated by Howanp 
Simon. In 18th Century Maryland there really was a 
town named Johnnycake 
lived there and spent his time whittling and wishing 
until he finds that it’s better to work at making wishes 
come true! 128 pages. Ages 7-11 April, $3.00 


By Rosext Sto~wey Bowen. A baseball thriller 
an on-again, off-again player who was a star one day 


when 


A little boy named Johnny 


about 


and a dud the next, and who didn't seem to care 
whether he made the big league or not. 192 pages 
Ages 12-16 April, $2.75 


THE CHEECHAKO 

By Rosear Anpnew Aotes. Jacket by Gu. Mme 
The Gold Rush of 98 drew Rory, not in the hope of 
panning nuggets, but to find his father who had last 
heen seen at the farthest end of the trail. 288 pages 
Ages 10-14 March, $5.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 


/ 
/ Illustration by VLADIMIR BOBRI for 
H Tue Wuiexens or Ho Ho by William Littlefield 


SQUEAKY, THE MECHANICAL WHALE 


By Jopy and Paut Suaun. Small boys who like to fix 
things will love this story about Squeaky, the leaky 
mechanical whale and Peter, who borrows his daddy's 
tool chest and comes to Squeaky's aid, 8”«x10” 
Ages 4-48 Feb 


THE LITTLE TRAIN 


By Granam Greene. Illustrated by Donorny 
Cratom. A lonely little train steams out all by itself 
for a journey through the high mountains, Just when 
things look bad, he meets the famous express Jock of 
Edinburgh who helps him return home in triumph 
74 "s8'%". Ages 4-8 Feb., $2.00 


PRAIRIE WINTER 

By Exveom K. Freeo. Dhustrated by Benwanp Case 
Elsie and John are used to the hardships of pioneer 
ing in the cold Dakota country, but when their father 
has to go back East, they encounter some thrilling 
d adventures. 256 pages. Ages 8-12 


Feb., $3.00 
AYE, AYE, SiR! 
By La Rocovr ov Bose. Mlustrated by Mittann 
McGer. A boy has a chance to see the world as a 
midshipman on his father’s ship bound for China 
but finds that a sailor's life isn’t an easy one even 
when his father is Captain, (Based on a true story, ) 
256 pages. Ages 10-14 Feb., 33.00 


JULIE 


By Canort Mires. Ulustrated by Rewmme Lowerre 
More than the adventures of a brave French girl, this 
is the little known, historically fascinating story of 
the French exiles who came to the Pennsylvania 
wilderness to build a refuge for Marie Antoinette 
224 +:ages. Ages 10-14, April, $3.50 


$2.50 


and unexpects 


THEODORE’S PARENTS 

By Janice May Unpny. IMlustrated in full color by 
Apnienne Avams. A wonderful story about a littl 
boy who lives all alone and does everything for him 
self, until he decides that parents might he nice to 
have around. How he selects his new parents pro 
surprise for adults as well as children 
Ages 5-0 Feb., $2.75 


vides a 
8'4"x10" 


APRIL HOUSE 


By Vana Eance. Jacket by Parnicia Aveaner. It 
was written in the stars. Just as Lee felt she must 
sll her own, a little old lady in Green 
wich Village advertised for a tenant born in April 
And with the house came romance, marriage, and a 
partnership in a photography business! Ages 12-10 

April, $3.00 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Awe TLY A GHOST WRITER always returns to 
the theme of his crime, At least the malicious 
ghost writer, Maurice Lepton, did in Helen Mc- 
Cloy's new murder mystery Two-Thirds of a Ghost. 
Otherwise, Dr. Basil Willing, psychiatric consultant 
to the New York D.A., might never have unraveled 
the strangest literary conspiracy on record 

One night towards the end of 1951, three men 
sat drinking in a Third Avenue bar in New York 
Friends of long standing, they had one thing in 
common: an inability to get ahead in the book 
world. Anthony Kane was an editor for an un- 
inspiring publishing house, Augustus Vesey was a 
struggling literary agent, and Maurice Lepton, the 
only one of the three with writing ability, was a 
free-lance book reviewer. As the three cronies com- 
miserated with each other, an idea was born, Ac 
cording to Helen McCloy's recapitulation, Gus 
Vesey had just said, ‘If only there were some way 
we three could pool our wits and our knowledge.’ 
And there was; Lepton saw the possibility at once 


Steeped in classic lore and “malicious mischief,” 
he toyed with the names-—Gus, Tony, and Leppy 
and instinctively recalled an earlier triumvirate con- 
sisting of Augustus Caesar, Mark Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, Perhaps this was a portent that Gus, Tony, and 
Leppy, by combining their inconsiderable talents, 
could make three-thirds of a successful ghost writer 
Leppy was on the right track. He explained to his 
fellow conspirators, “volume of production is 
damned important in writing. If you produce 
enough cull caatiale you re going to wear down 
opposition sooner or later. That's where most 
writers fail. They don't produce enough. , But 
there's one way to get around that. We could pool 
everything we write and sign it all with one fx 
titious name 

No sooner said than done. Of the three collabo 
rators, however, Helen McCloy makes it very plain 
that Maurice Lepton was the ‘ghostest with the 
mostest’’ talent. He chose the three-party pen name, 
Amos Cottle, which he lifted from Byron's English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewer: 

Having agreed to connive, the three men put 
their literary production line into action. Gus Vesey 
outlined a plot, and Tony Kane elaborated upon it, 
adding a few incidents of his own. Their rough 
drafts were then turned over to Lepton who was 
adroit at turning out a novel when provided with a 
suitable plot. As he egotistically admitted, “I took 
these pulpy melodramas and rewrote them in the 
fashionable style of the moment, with all the tricks 
of the trade I had learned as a criti Lepton did 
not realize that his ultimate downfall might come 
from the very tricks he learned as a critic: inaccuracy 
and superficiality 

After preparing their first novel, the conspiraters 
had to launch it. To be on the safe side, they con 
tracted with a former alcoholic named Alan Sewell 
to serve as stand-in for Amos Cottle. Since Kane 
was only an editor for the publishing firm of Sutton 


Baver is Director of Libraree University of 


Seattle 


Harry 
Washington 
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Kane and Company, the manuscript had to reach 
him in a seemingly methodical manner through the 
good offices of Vesey, the endorsing literary agent 
Everything went forward according to plan and 
early in 1952, Never Call Retreat, ostensibly written 
by the previously unknown writer, Amos Cottle, 
became a best seller largely through Lepton’s ex 
travagant review. 

The great deception succeeded beyond al! expe: 
tations because the instigators were sworn to secrecy 
and gave out information to no one, not even their 
wives, Furthermore, the four men in on the plot 
were so dependent upon one another that none of 
them dared to blackmail the others. Is it any wonder 
that the three-in-one ghost produced four best sell- 
ers in as many years? The most talked of was the 
first, Never Cail Retreat, but the last, Passionate 
Pilgrim, came in for much discussion since it was 
passionately praised by Lepton and just as passion 
ately panned by the more discriminating and les 
interested critic, Emmett Avery 

Dr. Basil Willing became interested in Amos 
Cottle for reasons that Random House as publishers 
of an “who-done-it’ would not care to 
vulged, He quickly discovered that Cottle’s stand 
in, Alan Sewell, was formerly a doctor and a victim 
of amnesia. In completing his investigations, how 
ever, Willing benefited mostly from Maurice Leg 
ton’s overweening adoration of his own utterances 
To wit: Passionate Pilgrim contained the sentenc« 
“As I bent his arm behind his back with all my 
strength, I heard the dry crack of his tibia Now 
in his review of the book, Lepton repeated this 
sentence and added, ‘What other writer (than Amos 
Cottle) today could have written this stark, lean 
sentence When Basil Willing read the 
he concluded, “Yes, what other writer than Mauric« 
Lepton?” Dr. Willing was sure that Dr. Alan 
Sewell was still enough of a medical man not to 
confuse the tibia and the radius even for the sake 
of a “stark, lean sentence To a extent 
Willing discerned the hands of Gus and Tony in 
the oeuvre of Amos Cottle, Never Call Retreat was 
a story about Marines and Gus had served in the 
Marines, and Passionate Pilgrim included an ane: 
dote about an old apple woman that Tony liked to 
relate. Willing certainly had no call to cry in 
despair, “Would that mine adversary had written a 
book 

Ihe industrious deceivers not only produced the 
four best sellers, but also prepared a number of 
unpublished manuscripts as well. At the same tim 
they conducted successful businesses and sheltered 
their fragile pawn, Amos Cottle. They had to origi 
nate a suitable biography for him and chaperone his 
appearances on television, Finally, they had to enter 
into a compromising contract with him and fabricate 
a two-way business correspondence while he sat 
docilely collecting fat royalties. In his 
mischief,’ Maurice Lepton did not appear to over 
look a single trick, yet his grand design collapsed 
He knew his Byron but forgot his Scott 

Oh, what a tangled web we wea 
When frst we practise lo dec 


have di 


revicw 


lesser 


malicious 
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Pre-eminence in Science 
isn’t enough 


America needs a (otal solution to a total educational problem, 
Science might save our world, but science alone cannot better it. 


That’s why American schools need today’s AMERICANA, The 
AMERICANA is pre-eminent in science. But more— much more 
than that — it is pre-eminent in every field. It uniquely fits a curric- 


ulum dedicated to total education. It is uniquely adapted to the 


interests and needs of students from Junior High School through 


University and beyond. 


VER BRARE BABA 


~- = ee. Ore ews we ee ~~ ee - . — -_ . 


wi 


The Encyclopedia 


AI MERICANA 
. The International Reference Work 


2 Weat 45th Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 


Ainericane Con pen oline 
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You wouldn’t have a rhinestone 
set in a platinum band if you had 
a choice between a rhinestone and 
a diamond . . . especially if the 
diamond could be bought at a 
bargain price. 

But you do want to have the 
finest reference books available 
on your library shelves for your 
patrons .. . especially if the cost 
of the finest is low. 

Among Bible commentaries, 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
is a diamond among rhinestones. 
Laymen, ministers, and scholars 


of the Bible know this . . . for 
years they have been asking for 
an exclusive, comprehensive work 
of this type. Now they have it 
complete in 12 outstanding vol 
umes, 


Your library can’t afford to be 
without this monumental work. 
It's in constant demand. Order 
your set today. 


P.S. If your library already has 
a set, now is the time to order 
a second one to keep up with the 
ever increasing demand for com 
plete Bible information. 


12 volumes; each, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS - noshvitic 2, tennessee 
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Awards 


ATIONAL BOOK AWARD winners are, in fiction, 
John Cheever for Wapshot Chronicle; in non 
fiction, Catherine Drinker Bowen for The Lion and 
the Throne, in poetry, Robert Penn Warren for 
Promises: Poems 1954-1956. The $1,000 awards 
for books published in 1957, are sponsored by the 
American Book Publishers Council, the American 
Booksellers Association, and the Book Manufactur 
ers’ Institute 
The first AURIANNE CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD 
of $200, announced by the Children’s Library Asso 
ciation, went to John and Jean George for their 
book, Dipper of Copper Creek. The prize comes 
from a fund bequeathed to ALA by Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans schoo! librarian, who died 
in 1947. The bequest provides for several years 
annual awards to writers of books for children of 
8 to 14 years, “which develop humane attitudes 
toward animal life (fiction or nonfiction), 


OBITUARIES 


Feb. 4. Henry KUTTNER, writer who specialized 
in science fiction and mystery stories (The Murder 
of Eleanor Pope) under 16 known names, includ 
ing Lewis PApcetr; of a heart attack; in Santa 
Monica, Cal.; 43. Mr. Kuttner's books include The 
Fairy Chessmen, Tomorrow and Tomorrou 

Feb. 5. H. M. TOMLINSON, author of 25 books 
most of them absut the sea, and the war novel 
All Our Yesterdays, in London; 84 

Feb. 6. CHARLES LANGBRIDGE MorGAN, British 
novelist (Portrait in a Mirror, The Fountain, The 
Voyage, The River Line), playwright, and essayist; 
in London. 64 ; 

Feb, 7. Betty MACDONALD, humorist-author of 
The Egg and |, The Plague and 1, Onions in the 
Stew, Anybody Can Do Anything, other books; ot 
cancer; in Seattle, Wash.; 49 

Feb. 7. Emity ELitswortu Forp Skeet, lifelong 
compiler of material on her great grandfather, lexi 
cographer Noah Webster, which the New York 
Public Library will use in publishing a definitive 
Webster bibliography; author or editor of a number 
of studies of Parson Weems, biographer of George 
Washington; in Pasadena, Cal., 91. With her 
brothers, Mrs. Skeel presented to the New York 
Public Library more than 100,000 iterns of Ameri 
cana, known as the Ford Collection 

Feb. 9. Witttam LeBaron, film producer and 
playwright (The Very Idea, Back to Earth, I Love 
You); of a heart ailment; in Santa Monica, Cal.; 74 
Peb. 11. Dr. Exnest Jones, psychoanalyst whose 
3-volume Life and Work of Sigmund Freud is con 
sidered definitive, author of works in allied fields: 
of cancer; in London; 79 

Feb. 13 (?) Dame Curistabet PANKHURST, evan 
gelist and British suffrage leader; author of The 
(Continued on page 547) 
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For schools 
and their libraries 


that place their book orders in the spring 


want authoritative guidance to 


Or, af any LLL 


a balanced, core collection keyed to children’s 


und curriculum needs plus es 


interests 
sential buying and cataloging information 
the American 
true Basu 


Library Association's tried-and 


Book Coiiections Aave the 


aniwer 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, 6th ed. 


A graded, annotated list of more than 1000 
titles, arranged by subject according to Dewey 
Decimal! classification; separate lists of easy and 
books given 


title publisher, classi 


picture magazines. Information 


for each includes price 


notation of availabl 


Paper, $2. 


subye ct heading 
144 pages 


hcation 


Wilson 


cards 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 2nd ed. 


Useful for elementary and high school libraries 
as well as for junior high schools, Lists some 
titles, with the 


above, 144 pages 


basi 


$2 


Sain 


Paper 


thing over 1000 


information as 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th ed. 


Nearly 
Dewey classifi 


professional helps for librarians and teacher 


500 titles grouped according to the 
ation, with a generous listing of 
separate lists of magazines and selection aids in 
held. Decimal 
subject headings and Library of Con 
for 


the audio-visual classification 
numbers 
gress 
Wilson 


reading level is indicated in the annotations for 
196 pages. Paper, $2.75 


card numbers are given all titles 


cards noted where available. General 


each title 


trom your usual supplier, or 


American Library Association 
CHICAGO ti 
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SOUTH OF CAPE HORN Written and Illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry. For the first time the exciting true 
story of one of America’s first explorers, Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer, the man who gave his name to Palmer Peninsula 
in the Antarctic. Ages 12 and up. April 15 $2.95 


ye THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER By Neil H. Swanson and 
Anne Sherbourne Swanson. Iilus- 
trated by Norman Guthrie Rudolph. 
The thrilling story of Lex Landon 
who lived the words of our national 
anthem. Based on little-known facts, 
the book vividly portrays the fierce 
Battle of Baltimore and the events 
that led to the writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Ages /2 
and up. April 1. $2.95 


yr SILVER 
HEELS By Caroline Christie. Illustrated 
by George Wilde. A fascinating story 
about an Indian boy's eagerness to own 
a pony named Silver Heels. He and the 
pony meet with exciting adventures 
against the spectacular background of 
Glacier National Park. Ages 8 to 10. 
March 3. $2.95 


THE YEAR WHEN 
STARDUST FELL 2y Raymond F. Jones. The latest title 
in Winston's famous Science Fiction series. This absorbing 
thriller tells what happens when a mysterious ‘fall-out’ 
completely paralyzes civilization, reducing man to a primitive 
state, Science fiction at its exciting best, com- 
bined with absorbing drama that shows how 
human nature might ultimately triumph over 
catastrophe. Ages /2 andup. April 1. $2.50 
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Lord Cometh, Pressing Problems of the Closing 
Age, others; in Santa Monica, Cal.; 77 


Feb, 15, Freperick DeLanp Leete, retired bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; author of many 
books, including Adventures of a Traveling 
Preacher and The Methodist Bishops, a Bibliogra- 
phy and Quotations, in St. Petersburg, Fla., 91 


Feb. 16. JouN Moopy, founder of Moody's Inves 
tors Service and author of books in his field, as well 
as an autobiography and a work on Cardinal New 
man; after a brief illness; in La Jolla, Cal.; 89 


Feb, 17, LitiAn LAUFERTY, novelist who also had 
written the “Beatrice Fairfax" column in the New 
York Evening Journal for 7 years; of a stroke; in 
Winter Park, Fla.; 68. Miss Lauferty'’s novels in- 
clude The Crimson Thread, The Hungry House 
(both mysteries), God Keeps an Open House 


Feb, 18. Herpert RAVENEL Sass, novelist and 
short story writer whose books include Emperor 
Brims, Look Back to Glory, and Hear Me, My 
Chief; in Charleston, $.C.; 73. 


Feb. 19. RicHarp Lewis MEALAND, novelist (Les 
Me Do the Talking, The First Person, and the 
forthcoming “Holiday from God"), short story 
writer, motion picture executive, magazine editor; 
after a long illness; in Old Lyme, Conn.; 53. 


Feb. 19. Witttam Scuremer, chief of the subject 
reading and classification division of the New York 
Public Library until his retirement five years ago; 
in New York; 72. Mr. Schreiber joined the Astor 
Library in 1908. It was merged with the Lenox 


Library and the Tilden Trust to form NYPL, which 
opened in 1911 

Feb, 20. Wittiam J, HuTcHuins, president emeri 
tus of Berea College; author of Code of Morals, 
The Preacher's Inspirations and Ideals, and The 
Religious Experience of Israel; after a long illness, 
in Berea, Ky.; 86 


Feb. 20. James STERLING TipreTT, educator and 
author of children’s books; after a short illness; in 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; 72 


Feb, 22, RaLpn WALDO Trine, author on religious 
subjects whose works include In Tune with the 
Infinite, a book which was translated into 20 lan 
guages; in Claremont, Cal.; 92. 


Feb, 23. ANNA L. Prencn, head librarian at West 
ern Michigan University from 1918 until her retire 
ment in 1946; after a long illness; in Kalamazoo 
Mich. Miss French first joined the WMU library 
staff in 1907 


Feb. 23. ELON HUNTINGTON JEssUP, journalist 
and author of such books on outdoor sports as 
A Manual for Walking and Roughing lt Smoothly, 
in Pocasset, Mass.; 73 


Feb, 23. Leonarp Durer Wuire, former U.S 
Civil Service Commission member and former po 
litical science department chairman at the Univer 
sity of Chicago; author of many books, including 
The Federalists and The Jacksonians;, in Chicago; 
67. At his death, Dr, White was coediting a 22 
volume work embracing the papers of President 
Madison, His “The Republican Era” is being 
published 
(Continued on page 553) 








GIVE LONGER LIFE TO PAPER BIND 


with Completely Transparent 
BRO-DART 


PLASTIC REINFORCING TAPE 


Big 72 yard rolls « 4 widths 
e Low, LOW Price 


Preserve all types of paper 
bindings and thin juvenile 
books by reinforcing spines 
with this amazing plastic tape. 
No bulk — No hiding of print 
on spines or covers. Supplied 
in 44" ~ 1” « 1%" - 2” widths. 


Write for infor. 
mation on Bro- 
Dart Plastic Rein- 
forcing Tape and 
other Pamphlet 
and Periodical 
Products. 


INDUSTRIES 


) 88 E. Alpine St., Nework 5, N. J. @ 1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Collf. 
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Madye Lee Chastain 


M* LEE CHASTAIN was born in Texarkana 
Texas, on December 15, 1908. Her father 
Fred C. Chastain, is of French Huguenot descent 
and her mother, Roxana Houston (Bledsoe) Chas 
tain, from a family which settled Bledsoe County, 
Tennessee. After high school in Dallas, Miss Chas 
tain attended Oglethorpe University, and studied at 
the art school of High Museum in Atlanta, where 
her tarmly moved when she was seventeen. After 
college, she went to Columbia and the Grand Cen 
tral Art School in New York, studying under Eric 
Pape, winning the painting prize in 1931, and being 
given honorable mention in the group show of 
etchings at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
1937. She also painted portraits and exhibited 
paintings and etchings 

In 1936 Miss Chastain 
Stoessel, an artist and designer They have one 
child, Roxana Ellen. When her daughter was five 
Miss Chastain wrote a picture book about her “and 
one ot her small adventures, also illustrating it 
Roxana Pretends, Other picture books followed 
Susan and the Rain, Nellie, The Sailboat that Ran 
Away, and Let's Play Indian. Miss Chastain's first 
book for older girls was Loblolly Farm (1950). As 
a small girl, she had spent vacations on her grand 
mother's farm in East I kept remembering 
those long lovely summers of Texas childhood,’ 
Miss Chastain recalls, “and finally wrote a book 
about them.” Virginia Kirkus said it was “a warm 
hearted, nostalgic and leisurely idyl of country life 
in Texas in the early 1900's The Saturday Revieu 
found it “humorous, human, and deeply moving.” 

My maternal great-grandfather was a Mississippi 
River steamboat pilot for forty years,’ Miss Chastain 
remarks, ‘and I was always fascinated, as a child, 
to hear the exciting stories told about him and his 
adventures on the river Recollections of these 
stories led to Steamboat South (1951), a story of 
the days just preceding the Civil War. The Atlantic 
found “an air of unhurried elegance in the tale,” 
while the New York Times felt that it “captured 
the glitter of one of Ame: picturesque 
memories, the river steamboat in its heyday 

Miss Chastain has written four books about an 
enchanting family named Fripsey: Bright Days 
(1952), Pripsey Summer (1954), FPripsey Pun, and 
Leave lt to the Pripseys, The Library Journal found 
the first “a delightful story,” while the Saturday 
Review felt it was “an exceptionally fine story.’ 
The sequel Pripsey Summer und the two other 
titles, had an equally happy reception 

A visit to the Old Merchant's House on East 
Fourth Street in New York City started me off on 
Dark Treasure,” Miss Chastain relates I began to 
read everything | could on New York of the 1850 
period The Saturday Review conceded its “humor 
and charm,’ but added, “It is unfortunate that the 
author introduces a highly improbable plot halfway 
through the book.” The New York Timer was less 
critical of ‘Miss Chastain's excellent period piece 

The same era and locale appear in Emmy Keeps 
i Promise, which the Chicago Tribune found “lively 
reading.” At present Miss Chastain is working on 
a story about a summer Long Island in 
1850. the subsequent adventures of the characters 
in these two books, and story about 
boating 

Boating is one of the Stoessel They 
own a power cruiser and have vacationed in Cuba 
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Jamaica, Canada, and in the summer 157 they 
cruised up the Hudson to Lake Chan The 
whole family can pick up at a moment 
go on a trip,’ Miss Chastain says. “W 
many happy sojourns to Florida and N 
and have made two beautiful trij 
Other passions are the theater, art 
We play recorders—old Engl 
flutes—and meet regularly with a music grou 
Sunday Players, for ubethan an 
other early m isix 
and has appeared on television 

As for her method of writing, Mis 
this to say: “I write a story rather quickly, usu 
a matter of a few weeks, but not unti 
over the characters in my mind until I know then 
as old friends, The characters are often drawn fron 
life, indeed always drawn from life, although many 
times a character is a combination of several peop! 
I believe I must write the kind of story I enjoyed 
or would have enjoyed when I was a child. The 
truth is, I never think about the children who as 
going to read my story, that is, not while I an 
writing it. I just write fun to me. The 
characters are always more important than any other 
part of a story. I feel that through the depiction 
and development of characters, many things can be 
said to children without preaching. I love te 
as much humor as possible, too, for I enjoy the 
thought of children laughing as they read the st 
ries. Stories with historical background are a 
to me. I love the 
a treasure hunt and often more rewarding. | prefer 
diaries, letters, and newspapers of the period for I 
am convinced this is the best source material 

In addition to illustrating all of her own books 
Miss Chastain has drawn the pictures for The Cou 
Tail Switch, Sue Ann's Busy Day, and Sand in Her 
Shoes. Keats is her favorite poet but she refuses t 
single out a writer ‘because I enjoy so m 
and so many books She is 5° 5! tall 
brown hair and green eyes, and weighs 140 por 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


Planned to teach young minds... 
printed to lead young eyes! 


students maximum information, 
Short sentences, short paragraphs, 
simplified vocabulary invite and lead 


If your classroom or school encyclo- 
paedia is edited “for all ages’’ it has 
surprisingly large gaps in which the 
material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica planned a ref- 
erence work devoted exclusively to the 
interests of elementary and junior high 
grades — Britannica Junior. 

If you will compare it —after exclud- 
ing higher level material from any 
other classroom encyclopaedia— you'll 
find that Britannica Junior gives your 


young eyes. Large, clear type—se- 
lected by children in classroom teste— 
is printed on non-glare paper. So, even 
in the smallest detail, Britannica Jun- 
ior is planned for self-motivated use in 
your classroom. 

For information prepared especially 
for educators and librarians, write to 
the address below, Educational Dept., 
Room 70-MC. 





Elizabeth Ripley 


|S seca cong OF ARTISTS by Elizabeth Ripley will 
introduce her subjects to the reader through 
reproduction of their paintings, through interpreta 
tion of their achievements, and through portrayal of 
the varied aspects of their lives 

New Haven, Connecticut, was Elizabeth Blake's 
birthplace June 9, 1906; her father was James 
Kingsley Blake, and her mother Helen Langley 
Putnam Blake. Her early education was in private 
schools-—Mrs. Day's School in New Haven, and the 
Buckingham School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where her extracurricular activities included dra- 
matics and stage design. In 1928, Smith College 
granted her the A.B. degree; her major subjects were 
French and Art. Study im Paris at the Sorbonne had 
occupied her junior year. During several years 
following college she traveled and did free-lance 
work, Her interest in history as well as in art 
increased during this period, and eventually devel- 
oped into her decision to try her hand at writing 
biographies of artists. During this period her mar 
riage of six years to Kenneth T. Ripley ended in 
divorce 

In 1952, Mrs. Ripley submitted the first biography 

Leonardo da Vinci—to her sister, Eunice Blake, 
who was at that time juvenile editor of Oxford 
University Press. The reception accorded it upon 
publication in the fall of 1952 was favorable indeed 
One reviewer called it ‘a fine gift and a wonderful 
invitation to further study”; another recommended 
it “for the art and biography collections of all 
libraries.” In the Book Week issue of the Herald 
Tribune Book Review Louise Bechtel found it “a 
fascinating introduction to Leonardo for any age, 
for it interprets and reveals him in all aspects of his 
genius.” 

Mrs. Ripley's association with the world of books 
had, as a matter of fact, begun much earlier—in 
1940-——-as an illustrator of children’s books for Ox 
ford University Press. The books containing her 
illustrations are: Riddle Me This, by Frances 
Chrystie (1940); This Little Boy Goes to Kinder 
garten, by Ellen Paulin (1944); Up Goes the 
House, by Harry Gustafson (1946); and three 
compilations of her own—two of jokes, Lots of 
Laughs, and Dopey Doings, and one of limericks 
Nothing but Nonsense. Some of her time early in 
this period (1940-1942) was occupied by study at 
the Art Students’ League in New York City 

Another major undertaking which has both pre 
ceded and overlapped Mrs. Ripley's writing is 
related to Christmas cards. From 1948 to 1956, she 
carried on a successful ( hristmas business 
devoting one month of the year to traveling by bus 
to sell to shops the cards which she designed, When 
her writing began to make heavier demands on her 
time, she gave up the business project but she 
continues to create designs for the Workshop Cards 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Three articles about 
her Christmas card business have appeared in print 
Opportunities Unlimited,” by Anne Heywood in 
King Features Syndicate, Nov. 6, 1954; “Profiles 
Personalities,” by Duane Bradley in New Hamp 
thire Profiles, Feb, 1956; and “Business by Bus,” 
Elizabeth Ripley in The Highway Traveler, spring 
issue, 1956 

Following her first successful biography, other 
equally successful biographies of artists have been 
published at the rate of one a year 


card 
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ELIZABeTH RIPLEY 


The complete list of Mrs, Ripley's biographies to 
date is: Leonardo da Vinci (1952); Mi 
(1953); Vincent van Gogh (1954); Rembrandt 
(1955); Goya (1956); and Rubens (1957) 

Each book has black-and-white inductions of 

the artist's work: each has just under seventy pages 
and each is published by Oxford University Press 
The closest appoach to unfavorable 
Horn Book 5 wish for color reproduc ton 
“this book is so good in every 
a very worthwhile addition to the field Of 
Michelangelo the Horn Book Attractive 
bookmaking and good writing and reproduction: 
make this an effective way of presenting a great 
artist to children.’ The New Yorker termed Vir 
cent van Gogh "A sensitive and honest account 
of the painter's work and anguished life, making 
skillful use of his letters to his brother Theo 
Regarding Goya the Saturday Review remarked 
The important thing is that the book as a 
gives enough of the flavor of the fiery Spaniard’s 
life, personality, and work to stimulate the y« 
reader to explore further 
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As one might guess, Mrs. Ripley's favorite book 
are history and biography 
of Edward Lear as her “favorite author 
unexpected is her favorite hobby 
about which there been two articl 
Many Splendored Scarecrows,” by Elizabeth Rij 
ley in Popular Gardening, Feb. 1957; and 
crows Restyled,” by Mrs. Robert W. Huntington in 
Bulletin of the Garden Clut imerica, Marct 
1957 

Elizabeth Ripley's present home is New Li 
New Hampshire, but she spends the winter months 
in New York City. She is taller than 
(5’ 8”); her hair is brown-grey and he 
Her activities have included at least one day 
since 1942 as a nurses’ aid in the New Lon 
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WORLD BOOK “Read all about it!” ,. . in World Book Ency 


clopedia. While our scientists are interpreting 
encyclopedia the reports of our satellite from outer apace, 
World Book Encyclopedia tells all about the 
presents the planning and preparation behind this 
dramatic milestone in man’s ventures into the 

mysteries of the universe. 


facts behind the World Book Encyclopedia is as modern as 


the moment; it combines excitement with 
authenticity in presenting facts of the past, 
the present, and the future, 


Because it is interesting to read as well as 
informative and up to date, educators and 
librarians the nation over suggest World Book 
Encyclopedia as the source for background 
material as well as advanced study, 


FPREE! Reoklet, “Space Travel and 
Guided M iaaile jee how World Book 
Kneyeloped maken even the mea 
dificult subjects easy lo understand 


[tr rr ene eee www n enon 
; World Book Encyclopedia, Dept. 1174 
Bor 3665, Chicago 4, Hinols 
As « 6 e of the way all major subjects 
© World Boot Encyciopedia, pie send me your 
ta reorinte of the Soace Travei and Guided 


New, reduced prices for 


ols and libraries 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 





What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


ut readers tor 
t responsible for 


(Eprron’s Nore The correspondence 
Wilion Library Bulletin are 
debate and comment The 
opinions expressed in these « 


open to all 
Editor is 1 
lumns. } 


Recruiting 


The January Wilson Library Bulletin is a fine 
recruiting issue. It is good to see emphasis placed 
on the intangible rewards of librarianship as a 
career, | am heartily in favor of good salaries for 
librarians but feel sure salary that 
attracted the most inspiring librarians we now have 

AUDREY SMITH, Chairman 
ALA-RTSD-CCS ¢ 


Descriptive Cataloging 


it was not the 


mmitiee on 


Dime Novels Available 
Toa the Editor 


I will donate to any library requesting same a 
set of Dime Novels of the 1870-1900 period, for 
their students of popular American literature and 
Americana in general 

CHARLES BRAGIN, Export Manager 
1525 West 12t/ freel 
Brooklyn, New York 


Why Not Tools? 
To the Editor: 


I have been quite surprised to note the 
feeling displayed in the recent controversy springing 
from an article and subsequent letters on the ques 
tion of whether or not henilons should think of 
books as tools, 


le pth Oo 


It seems to me the people who are raising the 
objections to this nomenclature should take five 
minutes out of their ivory towers to consult a book 
which is definitely a tool and was intended fos 
nothing else. I refer to the second edition of the 
Webster-Merriam New International Dict 
the English Language. This valuable ‘tool’ was 
designed expressly to inform people on the mean 
ings of words, It contains several definitions of the 
word “tool.” Among these definitions twi 
which perhaps the objectors in this controversy 
have overlooked: “Any implement or object used in 
performing an operation or carrying on work of 
any kind” and Anything which serves as a 
means to an end; the instrument by which some 
thing is effected or accomplished,’ An example is 
given in the sentence He has the tools essential 
to scholarship,” 


nary oO 


are 


I admire people like Gilbert Highet and Amy 
Lowell very much, but I suspect that either of these 
two people (quoted by Mr, Marshal! in his letter 
in the Jan. issue) would agree that libraries may 
offer to their large and varied publics not only ‘a 
place to be quiet . and think but also a place 
where busy people can satisfy their well-nigh in 
satiable thirst for facts. And in order to supply 
545) 


(Continued on page 


STAN DA R D’ S functional 
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furniture” 
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The BEST is always 


LEAST 


EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture... specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries | 
-»- insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- : 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Plans Submitted Withowt Obligation 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv 

ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex 

pensive furniture you can buy 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 








| STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 1®. NY 
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IT] SSSESSCSCESSRCEESESSeEeeeeeeeeeeeeee eaeeene: 7 
es 
s 
es 
: 
THE CANADIAN STORY : 
, 7 
ae By May McNeear and Lyxp Warn, Caldecott Medal Winner. The author s 
a’ Ge illustrator team who created The M in Story now turn their talents to our se 
3 great northern neighbor, in a story that skillfully combines history, biography . 
ae and folklore. Illustrated in four colors. Ages 10 up March, $4.25 4 
2 
ys G THE SPY AND THE ATOM GUN 
ry By Ronan Sern. “Easy to follow, hard to put down A first-rate spy story es 
, ~ “4 vincInta Kinkus. Ages 12-16 February, $2 § 
s 
- 
THE TWENTY-THIRD STREET CRUSADERS : 
= By Joun F. Canson. A hard-hitting tale about juvenile delinquency and the 5 
f e H values of teamwork. Ages 12-16 February, $3.00 . 
J 
a 
: INCREASE RABBIT 
4 By T. L. McCrgapy, Ja. Illustrated in four colors by Tasua Tupoa. The 
s 
delectable story of a fine Belgian hare who goes to live with the Warnes 


family. Ages 4-8 March, $2 


LYDIA LONGLEY, THE FIRST AMERICAN NUN 


By Herew A. McCaarrny. A Puritan girl of Massachusetts becomes the first 
nun born in what is now the United States January 


ST. ANTHONY AND THE CHRIST CHILD 


By Hetew Warxer Homan. The story of the beloved miracle-worker of Padua 
and his devotion to the Christ Child Januar 


ST. ELIZABETH’S THREE CROWNS 


Ac? fillec st 
tS ; nd By Biancue Jennincs Tuompson, St. Elizabeth, princess of Hungary, devot 
her life to the care of the poor March 
tr ; : 
= 
i jes Y “4 KATHARINE DREXEL, FRIEND OF THE NEGLECTED 
$1.95 « ' By Excten Tarny. The story of the Philadelphia heiress who founded the 


Blessed Sacrament Sisters for Indians and Negroes March 


(ovena nt SILVERSMITH OF OLD NEW YORK: MYER MYERS 


By Wiuttam Wise. The story of the great Colonial artist who became an 


B k officer of the first synagogue in New rk Februar 
00 § BORDER HAWK: AUGUST BONDI 
By Liovp Acexanver. An exciting biography of a remarkable man who fought 


valiantly against the institution of slavery February 
pa jf 





Send for free book lists 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, Inc 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 











“Comic 


Books... 
that’s 
kid 


It’s easy to see why 

comic books fall by 

the wayside when “‘age- 

conscious” teen-agers discover how 

much more excitement there is in F & W’s 
popular books for young readers. They 
really go for the fast-moving plots, 
authentic backgrounds, and true-to-life 
characters that are in every one of these 
lively stories. Choose from five new 
books... each a new high in reading fun! 


THREE STARS FOR STAR ISLAND 


(The Third in this fine series). 
by Maniory HALL 
Wustrated by Jere McMahon 


In her first summer as director 
of Camp Star Island, Carolyn 
Winthrop enjoys new experi 
ences but faces the problem of 
a bankrupt camp. How her 
friend, Ken, and her entire 
family rally to her aid makes 
an exciting, warm-hearted story 
which is sure to attract readers 
to the Star Island series. 


_ 


THE PARIS HAT 


by MARY CUNNINGHAM, Cathy 
knew that to begin a career in 
ballet would foree her to give 
up her family responsibilities 
Could she do it and atill be 
honest with herself? The arrival 
of a mysterious Paris chapeau, 
a hidden letter, and a strange 
prowler postpone her decison 
An the story races to ite thrill 
ing climax, Cathy solves the 
mystery of the hat and the 
prowler and resolves ber career 
question as well 


= 


TREASURE IN THE VALLEY 


By Lois SNELLING. When two daring 
boys, Joe Prynne and Tip, eneoun- 
ter prying strangers on the boys’ 
newly inherited property in the 
Ozarks, there's high adventure in 
the course of this exciting tale. Of 
course, the possibility of a buried 
treasure lies behind the run-ins 
and the boys have a curious map 
on their side. 


MYSTERY AT DEER HILL 


by VIRGINIA FRANCES VOIGHT, illus- 
trated by Lucille Wallace. bor Apri! 
a big-city girl, a vacation in the 
Maine woods was a frightening af 
fair, until she met Sally and Kent 
Oliver and through them learned 
to appreciate the wonders of na 
ture. Witnessing an incident of 
deer poaching, April finds herself 
in a dangerous situation and it 
takes all her new-won confidence 
to bring her safely through 


by HELEN REYNOLDS (author of 
“Karen Presents” and “We Chased 
@ Rainbow"). illustrated by Doris 
Stolberg. With only a few days re 
maining before her examination for 
the music conservatory, Melani 
and her brother are forced by a 
family emergency to leave hom 
On the trip an accident leaves them 
stranded on an apparently deserted 
island. A_ thrilling modern-day 
Robinson Crusoe story, but Mel 
anie surprisingly puts her musica! 
talents to excellent use 


All books published in April, $2.95 each, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS {).')")/'\) 
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New York 10 
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(Continued from page $42) 
facts, a library must have many sources for facts. 
Therefore, it seems to me that a reference librarian, 
for instance, may readily be excused for thinking of 
“tools” in terms not only of books but of pictures, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and clipping file—anything 
at all, in fact, that she can turn to when she needs 
“an instrument by which something (in this case, 
the supplying of information) is eftected or accom- 
plished ‘a 
A library is many things to many people, as 
books are also. I like to think of them both in the 
broadest possible terms so that their effectiveness 
may not be limited but rather may go on growing 
in ever-widening circles until libraries and books 
shall be accessible to every man, woman, and child 
in all the world. I should like to see them become 
real “tools” for spreading education, spiritual 
growth, practical knowledge, as well as the pleas 
ures of personal reading 
Auice H. Gravett, Director 
Collier's Reference Service 
640 Fifth Ave 
New York 


Addition 


Title of the American edition of Patrick Moore's 
Suns, Myths, and Men, listed in Mildred Benton's 
bibliography, “Earth Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
Rockets, and Space Flight’ (February Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin) is The Story of Man and the Stars 
It was published in New York by Norton in 1955 


Overseas Librarians, Please Note 


Calling all librarians who have been overseas! 
Join your colleagues in the International Relations 
Round Table of the American Library Association 
All it takes is $1 sent to Harlan Carpenter, Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Delaware. You will re 
ceive our publication, Leads, Plans underway for 
San Francisco include a big conference program 
and an East-West dinner in Chinatown. If you are 
a member of ALA and have been a USIS librarian 
Army librarian, Fulbright fellow, visiting professor 
or served in some other capacity, please let us hear 
from you 

BARnBARA Westpy, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
International Relations Round Table 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Memorial 


With the passing of the beloved writer of the 
Little House series of pioneering stories for chil 
dren a group has bec« formed to erect a memorial 
to her in the locale of four of her books 

A huge boulder is ready at the site of the Ingalls 
homestead, just southeast of De Smet, located near 
the cottonwoods planted by Charles Ingalls in 1880 
A bronze plate will give the story of the family——of 
Big Slough, Silver Lake, and Those Happy Golden 
Years. The plot of ground for the memorial has 
been donated by Edward May, owner, who is proud 
to help preserve the heritage of this much-loved 
author 

Those who have read the “Pa and Ma” books, as 
they are called, are to have the privilege of contrib 
(Continued on page 5446) 
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in libraries 
the country 


RUNNY PASTE 


* Greater adhesive power 
* “Flows on” Smoothly 
* Easy to thin—never lumpy 


Even though the new plastic ad- 
hesives are wonderful, there’s nothing 
better than Runny Paste...wherever 
you want something to stick perma- 
nently! Use it for pasting book pockets, 
bookplates, or for attaching labels. It's 
a powerful adhesive...especially effi- 
cient on ungummed materials. It’s ex- 
tra flexible and free from crumbling or 
peeling...it spreads evenly, smoothly, 
quickly. Sold in concentrated form... 
available in pint, quart, or gallon sizes. 


Write for Test Sample! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. + New Haven 2, Conn. 
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SAVING YOUR BOOKS. 
AND YOUR MONEY 


is LBI’ 


BUSINESS 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L BI can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library's dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 


books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER w keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all thac LBI has w offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street Boston 9, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 545) 
uting to the memorial. Certificates are prepar 
which the names of children and adults may 
scribed and will be provided thos ng tw 
lars or more to the project 

It is an undertaking many person 
tion have suggested, and their int 
the forming of the memorial grout 

LAURA INGALLS WILDER Memo 
AuBREY SHERWOOD, Chairs 
De Smet, South Dakota 


Gladys English Memoria! Collection 


To the Editor 
A group of the friends of Gladys 
work gathering originals of childs 
for a traveling collection to be cit 
California State Library in her mem 
tiful watercolors by Kay Nielsen f 
of Andersen and Grimm have beer 
children’s editors of a number 
houses are trying to secure examp! 
artists. It is hoped that all the 
winners may eventually be repr 
earlier great illustrators of othe 
that artists of the future may » 
examples of their work so that t 
expand through the decades. A 
being planned for the A.L.A 
Francisco next July 
ALTHEA H 
l An 


1849 Cami 


Write Before Read 


To the Editor 


This is in reply to Miss Conklin 
ing that children be given library card 
are able to write their signature 
strongly that this is a mistake 

The card itself says: “When I 
this card I promise to take good cas 
I borrow from the library This is tl 
opportunity to make an agreement on 
should be explained to him a } 
sion, Junior or Sis can now be 
have passed the twin thresho 
reading, and are now grown 
contract! Somehow, Mother 
library lady signing is not th 

During our three-week Book \ 
from kindergarten through sixth gra 
library to see our displays, hear a st 
for cards if able and not already in px 
them. There is a fine incentive for th 
to write and read to come back 
their cards—and in the meant 
will supply all books that are ne« 

Incidentally, we think the ar, 
item quoted (‘you have to ha 
read,” etc.) is entirely out of pl 
of reading is in the hands of the 
of the schools——not in ours—an 
will of course come from that 

WILLIAM Bacco 
David A. H 
Wellsville, Neu 
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«*"* WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


@ @D B00kKs FOR YOUNG PEOPLE SPRING 1958 


Young People’s Book of Science 


Edited by Gienn O. Bioven. A huge (464-page), wonderful, over-all pic 
ture of our scientific age selections from a wealth of material by such 
outstanding science writers as Margaret Hyde, Julius Schwartz, Herman 
Schneider, Lynn Poole, William Crouse and others, Hlustrated with 
photographs and line drawings Teen ages. March. $4.50 


SPACE BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

By Dr. Homer EF. Newews, Jr. Head of the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory's program on the I. G. Y. earth satellites. Pictures by anny 
MARIE yauss. A clear, dramatic explanation of the latest facts about 
rockets, space travel and the universe Teen ages. May. $3.00 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 

By Lynn Poors. Pictures by sam crraon. A stimulating discussion of 

many of the latest scientific developments, including miniaturization 

harnessing of solar energy, tracers, digital computers, and miu h more 
Teen ages. . April $3.00 


THE FABULOUS YEAR 
By Exssaneru Ocirvie. A delightful second book about the wonderful 
girl and the Maine town of Blueberry Summer. Teen ages. March. $3.00 


TWELVE DAYS ‘TIL TRENTON 

By Joun M. Duncan. The tense, exciting story of young Matt Doliber 
from Marblehead, Mass., and the part he played in the famous battle 
of Trenton at Christmas Teen ages. February. $3.00 


SO YOU'RE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

By Exvin and Mary Forr Leryen. Piotures by cuantes creer. Practical 
help tor teenagers in planuing a study program, getting along with teach 
ers, taking part in student activities, et Teen ages. April. $2.50 


| YOUR CHOICE OF 17 MILLION JOBS 
The Story of Industry in Action 


By Joun Perry. Here, for the first time, is a complete picture of industry 
md the career opportunities it offers with a discussion of requirements, 


pay, opportunity, education, training, etc. Charts. Teen ages May $3.00 


RIDE LIKE AN INDIAN! 

By Henry V. Lanom. Pictnres by westey pennis, including full-color 
frontispiece. A horse story about a quiet boy who spends a summer on a 
dude ranch, and discovers that his docile horse is really a swift Indian 
mount Ages 8-12. March. $2.95 


‘BASIL OF BAKER STREET 

By Eve Trrvus. Pictures in three colors by paut capone. Basil (who 
has moved to the cellar of 221 B Baker St. because his idol is Sherlock 
Holmes) solves one of Mousedom’'s most baffling cases with the help of 
his friend, Dr. Hawkins Age 12. April. $2.50 


HAVE A HAPPY MEASLE 

Written and illustrated in color by Jeanne, Canny and Ros (yn 
Benpick. A very amusing, colorful picturebook of nonsense poems and 
tories about measles, mumps, chickenpox and other common illnesses, 
plus sound rules for staying healthy Ages 4-5. March. $2.50 


MY DOG AND | 

By Nancy Loan. Pictures in three colors by paut catponre. The delight 
ful tory of a eT little bor md hi very big brave dog told m lilting 
CTs Ages 4-5. March. $2.25 
All prices and publication dates tentative. Send for free catalowue 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A Division of McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





. Macmillan 


pring Books 


Hamid of Aleppo 
By Clive King and Giovannetti. 


Hamid left his hill one day to see the world 
beyond the empty plain. This illustrated 
story of the little hamster's attempts to cope 
with sophistication without revealing his 
obscure origin, will charm you through and 
through—-be you child or grown-up. 

Ages 6 up. Boards $2.00, Rein. cloth $2.50 


The Wide-Awake Owl x 
By Louis Slobodkin. Children who find Fans 
it hard to go to sleep will enjoy this picture 

story of Olga, the little owl who had exactly Regt 

the same problem. The ridiculous sugges- Hamid of 
tions for a cure made by her well-meaning 


friends, provide good bedtime amusement. 
Many pictures in bright colors 


Ages 4-8 c clo $2.50 

Ne ; main. lot Se ' The Day It Happened 

r I B Frank upo. Nine dramatic stories of 
The Carol Moran re aay a Pa that tell of the first 
By Peter Burchard. Chip goes aboard submarine, the first oil well, the first airship, 
the mighty little tugboat to help with a full and also of the ingenious, brilliant and cour 
day's work barges must be moved, a ageous men of vision who made these things 
freighter has to be docked, and best of all, happen Aves 8-12 $2 
the giant Queen Mary must be put to sea! 


ileppo 


Pictures in color on every page ° 
Ages 4-8. Boards $2.50; Rein. cloth $4.00 Bull Session 
By T. Morris Longstreth. \r 

D id S« hool is the setting for this fast-pacec 

avi of intrigue and misdemeanors, of lo 
By Maud and Mishka Petersham, In a and ambitions, of high-spirited be: 
new edition of one of their most popular what goes on in their minds and coms 
storvbooks. the Petershams have retold one their actions under prep school dis 
of the best-known of the Old Testament Ages 10 14 
stories, Beautiful illustrations in color accom- 


yvany the simple and reverent text 
oak 6-10 hoards $2.00; Rein. cloth $2.50 Whale Spotters 
By D. S. Halacy, Jr. Dave 

Jose h thought of whaling in terms of Mor 

Pp until his training as a helicopter 
By Maud and Miska Petersham. A plunged him into a new job filled w 
companion to the Petershams’ Davin, an- flict and danger aboard a British 
other well-known Old Testament story, the the South Atlantic Ages 12-11 
legend of Joseph, is also presented ina new 


edition. Both text and illustrations are faith The P Cc 
Macmillan ompany 


ful in every way to the spirit of the Bible 


Ages -10 Boards $e oo Rein cloth Se 50 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N Y. 
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Write For 
These 


The new edition of the Gold Star List of Ameri 
can Fiction, now in its 43d year, is available from 
the Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, N.Y. The 
annotated list, arranged by fiction and nonfiction, 
includes a subject index, as well as subject headings 
in the nonfiction section. Price $1.15 per copy 
Orders for one copy should be accompanied by 


cash or stamps 
| a 


Two issues of Aspects of Librarianship, nos. 13 
and 14, (for summer and fall 1957, respectively) 
can be secured free upon request to: John M. Gou 
deau, Dept. of Library Science, Kent State Univer 
sity, Kent, Ohio. Number 13 includes “Role of the 
School Librarian in the School System" by Mr 
Goudeau, ‘School Libraries in Ohio” by Lois Craig 
and “School Library Surveys—Ohio, 1952-1956 
by Edwin C. Strohecker. Number 14 comprises Eva 
Maude Tilton’s study, “The Institutional Character 


istics of Libraries 


Books for Brotherhood for Adults, Young 
People, and Children is an annotated list of general 
interest books, available free from: The Paula K 
Lazrus Memorial Library, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 443 W. 57 St., NYC 19 


Copies of the 41-page Alma College Library: A 
Survey are available at $2 each from the ACRL 
Office, American Library Association, 50 E, Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 

s 68 


Copies cf the pictorial preprint, “Your Home 
Deserves Good Books" —prepared as a contribution 
to National Library Week by United Educators, In 

are obtainable without charge on request to: Vi« 


toria 8, Johnson, Director of Educational Research | 


and Services, United Educators, Inc., Publishers 
House, Lake Bluff, Ill. The preprint is from an 
article on National Library Week in the 1958 
World Topics Year Book 


Obtainable at $2 from the New York Public Li 
brary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.. NYC 18, is The 
Arents Collection of Books in Parts and Associated 
Literature, a complete checklist with an introductory 
survey by Sarah Augusta Dickson. The 88-page 
publication includes index of authors and of artists 


A Handbook and Course of Study for Junior 
High School Libraries of Clark County, Nevada also 
containing information for elementary and high 
school librarians, may be secured for $1 from the 
Purchasing Department, City Schools, Box 551, 
Las Vegas, Nev 

ss 


(Continued on page 553) 
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YOUR MAGAZINES 
ey STAY FRESH AS 


pring {owen 


IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


_ MYLAR MAGAZINE COVERS! 


Mylar ‘‘Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fresh as 
Spring flowers! Covers won't droop 
and wilt—and they are protected from 
wear and tear! 


STEEL REINFORCED—built-in spring 
steel reinforcing wire keeps larger 
covers upright. 





TRANSPARENT—crystal-ciear 
Mylar® makes colorful covers ever 
more attractive—never get brittie—re- 
sist tearing. 





INEXPENSIVE —Mylar Magazine 
Binders give low cost protection. 


19 DIFFERENT SIZES—from 7%” x 


"to 16" x 11". Send for descriptive 
leaflet and easy to use order envelope! 


t's reg: stered trademark for i(s polyester fiim, 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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MELMONT::: 
supplementary reading 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Melmont books gratify the child’s curiosity about realities of his world. 
Short sentences, large readable type, lively colored illustrations —all are 
designed to induce learning through captivation of interest. 


All Melmont publications are library-bound in washable book cloth. 
Appealing silk screen cover designs keynote the subjects. 


Melmont proudly presents fifteen new titles for Spring 1958. They are 
a balanced group, each with interesting facts authentically illustrated. 


tAo 
% 
» +, 


To service a growing demand, Melmont books 
are now made available through many 
leading book distributors. If your distributor 
does not yet have them, please order direct. 








MELMONT BOOKS 


FISHING FOR TUNA 

By LEWIS ALLISON, Illustrated by Robert 
Bartram. The work involved in tuna fishing 
becomes an exciting drama. Various types of 
tuna and the fishing craft used are described 
and illustrated. Ages. 7-9 $2.00 


GOOD TIMES AT THE FAIR 

By HELEN BAUER, Illustrated by Isauro de la 
Rosa. A tour of the fair reveals the many 
adventures to be found in this unique new 
world. Even the sounds and smells are articu- 
lated. Ages 7-9 $2.00 


SHEEP ON THE RANCH 


By MARION ISRAEL, Illustrated by Robert 
Dranko. Miss Israel has the faculty of making 
the various processes that transpire on a sheep 
ranch come alive for the reader. One sees the 
lambs, the sheep, the herders, and then the 
shearers at work. Ages 8-11 $2.00 


JILL'S CHECK UP 

By RUTH JUBELIER, Illustrated by Eleanor 
Mill. The author is the wife of a pediatrician 
For several years she has been the assistant 
in his office. Her book shows children what to 
expect when they visit the doctor's office for 
a physical examination. Ages 5-7 $2.00 


LOOK AND SEE 


By GEORGIANA K. BROWNE, Illustrated by Adele 
Slayton. A question is asked on each right 
hand page—“What is on the ground? Look 
and See" The answer is found by turning the 
page —““The earthworm. It walks by stretch- 
ing:’ Ages 4-6 $2.00 


YOUR PARAKEET 

By POLLY and LARRY Foster, Illustrated by 
Jerry N. Bowen. Similar in treatment to 
“Your Kitten” and “My Puppy” by the same 
authors. Care and feeding are explained 
simply and clearly. Ages. 6-8 $2.00 


GARDEN DWELLERS 

By GERTRUDE HEVENER GIBSON, Illustrated by 
Fred Charrow. Inspired by Mrs. Gibson's 
actual classroom experiences, earthworms, 
snails, lizards, and other creatures wonderful 
to children are examined and discussed 
Ages 6-8 $2.00 


COTTON GROWING 

By Lois F. HARVEY, Illustrated by James 
Frew. Planting seed, cultivating, irrigating, 
combating pests, picking cotton —are among 
the many activities witnessed by Bob, Nancy, 
and Peter on their father's eighty acre cotton 
field. Ages 7-9 $2.00 


WRITE FOR MELMONT’'S SPRING 1958 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


FOR SPRING 1958 


THE DAIRY 


By EVELYN BELMONT HASTINGS, Illustrated by 
Frans Van. With just a few lines of text 
under an illustration on each page a story is 
told of how cows are fed, milked, and cared 
for; how milk is pasteurized, homogenized, 
bottled—and then delivered by milkmen 
Ages 5-8 $2.00 


TOOOOOT! A TRAIN WHISTLE 
COUNTING BOOK 

By BETTY LOU LAWELL, Illustrated by Paul 
Julian. A little boy sits on the floor playing 
with his toy train. He counts the whistle toots 
and the reader learns their meaning. Closes 
with a song by the author. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


FATHERS AT WORK 

By RUTH SHAW RADLAUER, Illustrated by 
Jaroslav Gebr. Fathers children talk about 
are: the steam shovel man, truck driver, 
flyer, newspaper reporter, gardener, and car- 
penter. Excellent for use with a unit on 
community helpers, Ages 5-8 $2.00 


SOME DAYS TO REMEMBER 


By ALMA K. RECK and HELEN HALL FICHTER, 
Illustrated by Gene Holtan. The ten holidays 
explained and illustrated are: New Year's 
Day, Lincoln's Birthday, Valentine's Day, 
Washington's Birthday, Mother's Day, 
Father's Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, 
Hallowe'en, and Thanksgiving. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


THE AIRPLANE AT THE AIRPORT 


By MERRIE STUART, Illustrated by William 
Perez. Planned to give the first grader a book 
dealing with an intriguing subject, written 
simply enough for him to master and have 
the joy of saying “Hey! I just read a hook!” 
Ages 5-7 $2.00 


HARBORS OF CALIFORNIA 


Members of the Instructional Materials Com 
mittee of the California School Supervisors 
Association cooperated in developing this 
informative book on an important subject 
California's 9 harbors are comprehensively 
discussed and illustrated, Ages 9-11 $2.95 


THE FREIGHT YARD 

By poroTHy voornies stever, Illustrated by 
Robert Bartram. An illustration on each page 
captioned with six or seven lines of text 
explains the workings of: The Yard House, 
The Roundhouse, Switcher and Switchmen, 
coupling cars, and loading. Ages 7-9 $2.00 


INCLUDES 82 ADDITIONAL TITLES 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


a division of Carl J. Leibel, Inc 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 





JUST LOOK at these exciting 
Spring books from Longmans 


NEW TITLES 


Coon Holler 
By OLIVE RAMBO COOK 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 


Dismayed at first by the one-room country 
school, a city boy and girl discover how cre- 
ative they can be there. Two Hungarian chil- 
dren are welcomed and all look forward to 
even happier days at Coon Holler. 

Ages 8-12. March 26. $2.75 


De Lesseps: 
BUILDER OF SUEZ 
By LAURA LONG 
Decorations by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Convinced that a canal! could again connect 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, De 
Lesseps finally overcame al! odds and built 
the Suez Canal. Includes an interesting ac- 
count of De Lesseps’ friendship with the 
Khedive of Egypt, and of his own delightful 
family life. Ages 12-16. March 26. $2.75 


oa 
Behind the Zuni Masks 
By VAL GENDRON 
Illustrated by Allan Thomas 
An Eagle Scout is accepted into the Koshare 
troop of Colorado after he has perfected 
himself in Indian lore and dances. When the 
Zufii protest the use of a sacred dance, he 


helps reach a difficult decision. 
Ages 12-16. April 30. $3.00 


Shadows into Mist 
By ELLEN TURNGREN 
Decorations by Vera Bock 
A fine story of two young people who come 
with the Swedish settlers to Minnesota in 
the 1880's — Lovisa, with her home-loving 
ways, and Nils, daring and ambitious, Com- 
panionship is succeeded by love, marriage 





Reissues of Two Books 
in Constant Demand 


Marta the Dol! 
By ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
Illustrated in color 

by Marya Werten 
his well-loved stor 
little Polish gir! and ae st 
doll captures all hearts, “A 
truly warm and human story 
+++ plot is brisk and dra- 
matic... background of Pol 
ish farm life is charming 
and unforced, with a lovely 
quality of kindliness” 
—The / c 
Ages 8-10, Feb, < on 


Gift of the Forest 


By R. LAL SINGH 
ond ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
llustrated by Anne Vaughan 


One of the finest Stories of 
life in India written fo; 
woune People. The Booklist 

-L.A., said: “Story of the 
deep bond between a fear. 
less little Hindu boy and his 
tiger cub ++» rural life of 
India, ignorance and super- 
en of the Villagers, the 
eeling of boy and grand- 
father for the jungle — all 
are vividly portrayed in this 
engrossing tale,” 
Ages 10-14, Feb. 19. $3.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fitth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


and a true understanding of their role in the 
community. Ages l4up. April 30. $3.00 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 
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(Continued from page 549) 
Aids for observing the annual New York Herald 


Tribune Spring Book Festival May 11-18 include | 


posters (15c for one, 10c each for additional), 
“How to Plan a Book Festival’ workbooks (15« 
each), sets of 25 bookmarks (10c), sets of 25 stick 


ers for labeling prize books (5c) and sets of 25 | 


stickers for labeling honor books (5c). Single 
copies of the festival issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review (May 11 issue) can be or- 
dered at 15c each. Ten or more copies can be 
ordered at a special rate of Sc an issue, Enclose 
payment with order (deadline April 28) to 
Rothschild, Children’s Spring Book Festival, New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41 St.. NYC 36. 


| 

Lawrerwe Clark Powell's The Islandian World 
of Austin Wright (which appeared as “All That Is 
Poetic in Life” in the May 1957 issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin) has been published in 
brochure form, with design and drawings by Merle 
Armitage. It is offered to libraries and educational 
institutions at $2. Checks or orders should be sent 
to: Designed Books, Box 157, Yucca Valley, Cal 


Ss 8 
The 3d cumulated edition of Charles 8, Under 
hill’s “Handy Key to Your National Geographics, 
1925-57°"°—more than twice as long as the original 
edition—is available at $1 per copy with remittance 
Single copy, if billed, is $1.50. Address: Charles § 
Underhill, Public Library, Corning, N.Y. 
s 68 
Reprints of Edward G. Freehafer's article, “The 
Library and Its Use; A Profile of the Central Refer 
ence Library,” which appeared in the January Bul 
letin of the New York Public Library, can be ob 
tained free on request to: Public Relations Office 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., 
NYC 18 
| 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 547) 
Feb, 24, Epwarp Hope, novelist, short story and 
screenplay writer; of a heart attack; in Hollywood, 
Cal.; 61. Mr. Hope's books include She Loves Me 
Not, Manhattan Cocktail, Marry the Girl 


Feb, 24. Freperick B. Ricwarps, author (Black 
Watch at Ticonderoga); after a cerebral hemor 
rhage; in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 92 


Feb. 25. Herpert Sipney LANGPELD, professor 
emeritus of psychology at Princeton University and 


permanent secretary of the International Congress 


of Psychology; author, coauthor, or editor of many 
works in his field; of a heart ailment; in Princeton 


N.J.; 78 
| 
WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page $46) 


Correction 
To the Editor 
Re: “Trends among High School Student Assist 
ants,” Wilson Library Bulletin, Jan. 1958, p. 362 
Until 1957, five delegates from each club in 
Texas TALA were permitted to attend state con 
(Continued on page 560) 
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HEIRLOOM FURNITURE 
Franklin H. Gottshall 


Gives all the information required for 
the reproduction of 35 pieces of heir. 
loom furniture, Contains detailed ilius- 
trations and drawings. $9.50 


NEW KEY TO WEAVING 
Mery E. Black 


The most complete and comprehensive 
weaving book in print. For beginning 
weavers, teachers, and experienced 
weavers. $12.00 


RUGWEAVING 
FOR EVERYONE 


Osma Couch Gallinger and 
Josephine Couch Del Deo 


The only weaving book in print devoted 
exclusively to the weaving of rugs. 
Excelient for weavers and those inter 
ested in the care and selection of py? 


HANDMADE RUGS 
Kethryn Andrews Marinoff 


Covers braided, hooked, woven, cro- 
cheted, and other types of rugs which 
even the inexperienced will be able to 
make because of the author's clear 
step-by-step instructions, $1.75 


LEATHERWORK 
PROCEDURE AND DESIGN 
W. P. Klingensmith 


Aids everyone anxious to work with 
leather by providing needed informa. 
tion and projects invoiving the basic 
procedures. $3.50 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH CRAFTS 
Opal |. Allen and Mrs Henry Ready 


Fifty-two ideas in creative craft for 
children. Projects include parafining 
leaves, water coloring, clay modeling, 
etc. $2.50 


FUN WITH METALWORK 
4. W. Bollinger 


Each item is accompanied by line draw 
ing. halftone, bill of materials and 
explicit directions, Shows how to make 
attractive silhouettes, candiehoiders, 
lamps, plaques, etc. 4.76 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1103 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





9 NEW TITLES 
mam elesme Olsliiela-jel-e od ot 


Easy-Reading 
ant Tedlat-tilale mele lejl-leit | 
Otol felalViMmilitt-tig-lilelsl: 
ati lallelget TeM Olle) ism -ilalellater.: 
The Children’s Books With Handsome 4-Color Jackets 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment Approved by Educators 
: PNilg- lest ha-mm lem @lalilel a 15) 


". 4 New “I Want To Be” Books Author: Carla Green. Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty. 
e Series now totals 16 titles. Ages 5-8. Net—$1.50* 
4% |Want To Be A TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
| Want To Be A ROAD BUILDER 
| Want To Be A STOREKEEPER 
| Want To Be A POSTMAN 
¥ > 
2 New “True” Books Consuliant:illa Podendorf. Series now numbers 42 titles 
the true book of OCEANS (Carter) —— 
the true book of DESERTS (Posell) 


¥ 2 Hobby Books (New, Revised Editions) Ages 10-up. Net—$2.96" 


My Hobby is COLLECTING ROCKS 
and MINERALS (Jensen) 


My Hobby is COLLECTING STAMPS (keh) 


Fun and Mystery for the Beginning Reader Ages 5-7. Nei—$1.88° 
Mystery of the GATE SIGN (Friskey) 


A new concept of learning to read. The young child will love this tale 
of Rackety Rabbit and his trouble reading signs ot the zoo. A Junior 
literary Guild selection. 


*Net price to schools and libraries 
Write today for the new Spring catalog. 


MiTitiingl i eet 


Jackson & Racine Chicago 7, tll 
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Send for complete list 


MESSNER books 


for young people 


One of the most 
important books 
for the International 
Geophysical Year 


By Harry Epwarp Neat. From * ' 
pre-Galileo to post-Sputnik — the 
complete story of how astronomers 


have created their own 


“fingers to 
the sky” 


with telescopes. Exciting cap 
sule biographies; explanation of man 
made satellites; special organizations for 
young astronomers; how to select and 
buy the best telescope; an all inclu 

sive book for telescope enthusi 

asts. Unusual photos 
line drawings 


Jr. & Sr. High 
April, $3.50 


and 


d to Space 
S: On the Roo 
KET PIONEER tend 
a mages iiams and SAMUF! Epstein ho — drs ’ 
vk with new introduction by Mat 
Sputnik edition, wher 9 
BRAUN 
ee. SHIPWRECK ISLAND sola 
) rec 

yung boy's diary Maxine Si oA pon wine 
‘e fat Ra story of sixteen men shipwreck 
he fabulous ~ 
is ‘ the South Atlantic in 18 tas 
island in Leone 

open a pons nystery mto 
Dent Ovps has woven a puzzling ! 

Hecen V1 


7 pi 
s MO ofa h schoo irl wht learns t drive if spite 
thi if ‘ hig £ 


BRIGHT PARTICULAR ng action 
ing story @ 
on Gartuwatre. A mov a posses 
7 a ethan an idealistic, romantic girl we af 
¥ . ‘ “6 
conflict n. involving the latter's go h. $2.95 
sive older woman, Ir. & Sr. High March, 32 


CONCERNING CASEY scon-ne git 

weTt tells a warmhearted story of a " smbitions 

Eve Ben ty to her family before her own | $2.95 
who put loyalty Jr. & Sr. High April, 9¢ 


y A a & 
B JEANNE WILLIAMS Barbar arts throu h love the 
Ba ara learns, 


4 ani ul 
ere e betw f 4 dust dream af i a meanin f 
differenc tween : staf ,~ c , ' “4 £ 


March, $2.95 


of her fears 


Rg val 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC 


8 West 40th Street 


SPRING 1958 


Romances for 


ng } OuNng Modern, 
4t VIOR 4 3 NiIOR Mie H 


DANCE To 


By Ler w cote MEASURE 


YNDHAM 
Story of Shelley 
Striving for 
Choreogr 
Theater 


A realistic 
Ank 
SUCK¢ Css 
apher 

Arts Hi 


Jrews 

as a 
“tlending 
gh Schoo] 
{pril, $2.95 


Fours SY Térry 


YM 


Julian Me 


SSier 
Shelf of 
Biogra Dhies 
FOR JUNIOR 4 SENIOR HIGH 
By men 
CAPTAIN THOM 
Master m 


BY Garay 


AS FENLON 
Griner 
) Roars 


FIRST LaDy of THE 


Sarah Siddons 

STAIN Hay, RAPY 

JOHN ELIOT — The Man 

loved the Indians 
Y Cagteton Brais 

THADDEUS 
Americ 
One-Man Ai 
By Mary Ho 


Lowe 
a's 
* Corps 
RHLING 


March 4 April, Fa h $2.95 


New York 18 





From the files of the American Cancer Society 


4 





Yes! 
I had cancer 


“Many prope § think 
They're wrong and I can prove it! So 
800,000 other Americans like me 

“On a gray morning in November, 1942, a 
confirmed the diagnosis of cancer 
What he had to 


cancer is incurable. 


can 


specialist 
made by my family doctor 
say reassured me. 

“He explained that, thanks to my habit of 
having yearly checkups, my doctor had caught 
It was localized 
removed by 


the cancer in its early stage. 


and it could be completely 


surgery. So, here I am as hale and hearty as 
if I'd never had cancer!" 

That was 15 years ago, when only 1 out of 
To- 
day, thanks to improved methods of treatment, 
3 is being 


4 persons with cancer was being cured. 


and earlier diagnosis, | 
saved. 

AND WITH PRESENT 
1 in 2, if everyone observes two simple pre 
annually. 


person in 


KNOWLEDGE, it can be 


cautions; Have a health checkup 
Keep alert for cancer'’s seven danger signals. 

Progress in the American Cancer Society's 
fight the dollars 


donated for 


against cancer depends on 


its broad, nation-wide program 


of research, education and service to the 


stricken. 
Help to swell the ranks of peo- 
ple saved from cancer. Fight Can- 
cer with a Checkup and a Check. 
Send a check now to “Cancer,” 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 





M eetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The University of Pennsylvania has appointed 
Dr. William Charvat, professor of English at Ohio 
State University, as the Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Fellow in Bibliography for 1957-1958. Dr. Charvat 
will deliver three lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania on April 11, 18, and 25 under the 
general title of “Literary Publishing in America 
1790-1850," 


The Indiana School Librarians Asso 
ference will be held April 18-19, on the 
Butler University in Indianapolis 


lation on 


impus ot 


President Kirk will address alumni at the annual 
Alumni Day meeting of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, April 26. Other meeting 
of the day will be divided into morning and after 
noon sessions to be held at the School of Library 


Service and Harkness Auditorium respectively 


The 1958 annual meeting of the Oregon Library 
Association will be held May 9-10 in Roseburg 


The 7th annual library workshop, June 2-6, at 
the State University of lowa will be concerne 
the manner in which schooi and public libraries can 
contribute to more effective 
stimulation of continuing adult education through 
use of the public library. Theme of the workshoy 
is “The Library's Role in Education.” Registrants 
may earn one semester hour of ollege 
credit. Registration fee is $8, with housing avail 
able in the lowa Center for Continuation Study 
For intormation write to: Louane L. Newsome 
College of Education, State University of 


lowa City 

Western Illinois University will offer the follow 
ing courses in undergraduate library scien 
the summer of 1958 


1 with 


teaching and to the 


graduate 


lowa, 


luring 


ist summer session, June 9—July 18: School Li 
brary Organization and Administration (L.S. 320) 
(may also be taken for graduate education credit) 
Children’s Literature (L.S. 321) (may also be taken 
for graduate English credit); Reading Materials for 
High School Students (LS. 422) 
taken for graduate English credit) 

2d summer session, July 18—Aue Classif 
cation and Cataloging (L.S. 324); Non-Book Ma 
terials (LS. 325) 

All courses give four quarter hours credit 
planned to meet the requirements of an 
graduate library science minor. The two 
required to complete this minor, The Library as an 
Intormation Center, and The Library in the School 
and Community, will be offered during the s« 
summer term of 1959 

For information write to Marguerite Schormann 
Instructor in Library Science, Western Ilinois Uni 
versity, Macomb, Illinois 


(Continued on page 559) 
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fifteen feet 
of book space 


Y ov get fifteen feet of portable book spoce with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-beoring casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 
Write for complete information ond prices 


No. 23-S and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 











die 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service’ 














LUCY AND LOKI 


Illustrated in color by Barbara Cooney — 

Subtly humorous cat and dog story with ap- 

pealing pictures, Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 5-9. March. $2.50 


Virginia Kahl 
DROOPSI 


Illustrated in color by the author — Droopsi 
is a little Bavarian boy with a great ambi- 
tion — to play the concertina. How he took 
part in a contest and won the prize makes 
amusing reading. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 5-10. April. $2.50 


Hazel Allen 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 
ON THE BIG ROCK 


Illustrated in color by Roger Duvoisin — 
How a little church survived the threats of 
flood, desertion, and a new highway. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 7-9. March. $2.50 


Norman Bate 
WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


Illustrated in 2 colore by the author — 
Norman Bate shows how a big dam is built, 
and the machinery used to build it. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 6-10. February. $2.50 


Paul Creswick 
ROBIN HOOD 


Paintings by N. C. Wyeth — Added by spe- 
cial arrangement to the Scribner Illustrated 
Classics. 6%" x 9%". $3.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Nan Hayden Agle 
and Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS AND A 
HELICOPTER 


Illustrated by Marian Honigman — The 
triplets, Abercrombie, Benjamin and Chris- 
topher, make a play helicopter and have 
some unexpected experiences with a real one. 
Side sewn, washable. 


Ages 6-10. February. $2.! 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE 
WILD DOGS! 


Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie — Descrip- 
tions and pictures of the red fox and other 
wild dogs. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. April. $2. 


Barbara Leonard Reynolds 


CABIN BOY AND 
EXTRA BALLAST 


Illustrated by Charles Geer — An exciting 
sailing story of a family’s trip from Japan 
to Hawaii, based on the author’s own trip. 
Smyth sewn, cloth. 

Ages 9-14. 


THE NEW MAYFLOWER 
By Her Captain Alan Villiers 


Photographs by the author and othere—A 
real “working book” showing in dramatic 
ee hem and text how the new 
ayflower was built, how she 
crossed the ocean, the work 
of the crew, and how she fin- 
r=... ally came to Plymouth. All 
we * this is constantly tied up with 
. the voyage of the original 
taf Mayflower. Side sewn, wash- 

* able cloth. 
Ages 8-12. May. $2.95 


Belle Coates 
THAT COLT FIREPLUG 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis — A raggedy 
colt grows and proves himself valuable in 
this graphic picture of water shortage and 
brushfires. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. April. $2.50 


Gertrude Wallace Wall 
GIFTS FROM THE FORES 


Revised Edition 


Photographs by John Galvin Towsley — A 
picture-story of the lumber industry. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 9-14. March. $2.75 


March. $2.95 


ne 





(Continued from page 356) 


Library Association will 
Hotchkiss School 


hold 
Lake 


The Connecticut 
its annual meeting at the 


ville, June 18-19 
Ss 8 


The annual meeting of the American Theological 
Library Association will be held at the Boston 
University School of Theology June 18-20 


Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and the 
Department of Library Service of the New Haven 
State Teachers College will hold a third workshop 
for school librarians at Westover School from June 
25-July 11, carrying 3 semester hours of under 
graduate or graduate credit. Two courses will be 
given simultaneously——Cataloguing and Classifica 
tion, and Organization and Administration of Li 
braries. Other areas of library work will be ex 
plored in informal discussion periods. Tuition will 
be $40; library fee, $10; board and room $100 
all payable in advance. Application should be made 
as soon as possible since the enrollment will be 
limited. Inquiries should be addressed to Esther 


Millett, Librarian, Westover School, Middlebury 


Conn 
o 8 


Leadership in Library Service for Youth,” a 
workshop for school, children’s, and young people's 
librarians and for library administrators and coordi 
nators, will be held June 30-July 10 at the Graduat 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. Not for the beginning library 
school student. Students desiring credit (2 semester 
hours) will be asked to propose a topic before 
coming to the workshop and to prepare a paper on 
the subject by Sept. 15. Tuition and fees: $33 
Rooms $24 (single) or $16 ( double ) For infor 
mation or enrollment blank, write to Mary Gaver 


address abx ve 
Ss 68 


How the cooperative influence of home, school 
and library can help children of all ages to increase 
their enjoyment of books and reading will be the 
subject of a 5-day workshop for parents, teachers 
and librarians at the University of Washington 
Seattle, beginning July 7. The workshop, entitled 
Parents, Children, and Books,” is being sponsored 
by the university's School of Librarianship and the 
National Book Committee, Inc., in cooperation with 
the College of Education, The workshop is expected 
to provide a guide for future projects of a similar 
nature elsewhere in the country. Fee will be $12 
Further information may be obtained from the 
School of Librarianship, University of Washington 


Seattle 5 
| oe 


The 1958 Newbery-Caldecott Awards banquet 
will be held during the ALA Conference at San 
Francisco, Cal. on Tuesday, July 15, in the Garden 
Court and Rose Room of the Sheraton Palace Hotel 
Assignments of seats will be on a priority 
basis, but block purchases will not necessarily assure 
group seating. The banquet ticket is $8.50 includ 
ing tax and gratuity. Send check or money order 
to Jean C. Bishop, Richmond Public Library, Civi: 
Center, Richmond, Cal 


made 


(Continued on next page) 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
, FILM OF 
-- PROTECTION 


CHALLENGER #122 


In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality ot the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 











FREE on REQUEST 


1958 GENERAL CATALOG 
100 PAGES 
Also available: 
50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. W 





(Continued from previous page) 

A two-week graduate institute on supervision of 
school library systems will be offered by the Gradu 
ate Department of Library Science, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles 28, Cal., following. the 
American Library Association conference, July 21- 
Aug. |. Elenora Alexander, director of school 
libraries, Houston, Texas, and president-elect of the 
Amerixan Association of School Libraries, will 
direct the institute, which is open to supervisors of 
school libraries, materials centers, and school library 
systems, schoo} librarians, audio-visual coordinators, 
and selected in-service trainees. Application for ad 
mission should be filed with the department as soon 
as possible for enrollment is limited. Cost is $35.50 
exclusive of meals and housing which are available 
nearby. Address correspondence to: Hazel A. Pull 
ing, institute chairman, at address above 


At a special sectional meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association conference in Colorado Springs 
last October, some 40 school librarians decided to 
organize a state xhool librarians 
Ernestine L. Dohrer, W heat Ridge 


association of 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 
High Schoal 

secantany—-Vera Predenburg, Risley Junior High School 
Pueblo 

ADVISORY COMMITTED 
Anna Muller, University of Colorad 
Colorado State Library 


Lucile Hatch, Univer i Denver 
Bobbye Young 


Basic aims and objectives of the new organization 
were presented at a statewide conference of school 
librarians in Pueblo last month 





Officers of the Mississippi Library Asso 
for 1958-1960 are 


reesipep NT Jeanne Broach 

VICE -PRESIDENT—Mary Q Magee 
secreTaARY—Nellie Ford Smith 
raeasunern—Alan G. Skelton 


Othcers of the Ohio Association 
brarians are as follows 
peesipent--Elnora M. Portteus, Down 

School, Findlay 
Vick-paesipent—J, Allen Oakum, R 

Kent 
RECORDING SECRETARY 

High School 
CORRESPONDING 

School 
TREASURER 

Cinnall 
REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES——Jean Bowdit 

nor Leiter, Lima; Janie Gooch, Day 

Lockland; Mary Werron, Chilli 

Athen: 


iation 


Patricia J, Arn 


secueTary——lrene Ha 


Lulubelle Lincks, Withrow Hig/ 


j 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 554) 
ventions. Then because the ‘crowd 
last year for the first time only thre j 
plus any district from a local club. W t 
ally in both district and state conventior 

Myace O. Frazier, District Spor 
District U1 TALA 
Winters, Texas, Independent S. 


large 
attend 


mnu 














Apex 








Protect loose materia! from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphiets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 


MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leath 
Five convenient sizes: 10°«7" x4"; 124" x9" nd"; 197K10" RSA"; 144K 10%" RD"; 160% x11 "x9". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
improve shelf appearance——covers are casy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time 


pull, tents label 
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Golden Books 


Space Stations 


By Willy Ley. How space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as 
take-off points for further space travel, and 
how they will be built, launched and main 
tained in their orbits. Grades 5 up 


List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Beys’ Life Treasury 


Selected by the Editors of Boys’ Life. A 
giant collection of the best stories and 
articles from the official magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Authors include 
William Saroyan, Irving Crump, B. | 
Chute, Bob Mathias, Joe Louis, etc. Grades 
4up List $6.65, Net $4.99 


. . 

Golden Book of Camping 
. . 

and Camp Craft 

By Gordon Lynn. More than 500 illustra 

tions in color explain everything the camper 

needs to know from necessary equipment to 


building fires. Grades 4 up 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Space Pilots 


By Willy Ley. An easy-to-understand ex 
planation of how the human body acts in 
space and how space pilots will be protected 
against cosmic rays, excessive cold, etc 


Grades 5 up List $2.25, Net $1.69 


LIBRARY BINDING 


The World Is Round 


Text by Frank Debenham. A World Atlas 
containing over 40 magnificent shadow re 
lief maps in color, plus historical maps, pi 
torial maps illustrated with hundreds of 
scenes, and a section on cartography showing 
both ancient and modern instruments 
Grades 4 up List $8.00, Net $5.99 


Golden Book 

of Nature Crafts 

By John R. Saunders. Text and beautiful 
color photographs give step any instruc 
tions on how to follow nature hobbies - 
collecting butterflies, stargazing, making leaf 


skeletons, indoor gardening, etc. Grades 4 u 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Man-Made Satellites 


By Willy Ley. A fascinating up-tothe-min- 

ute book on how satellites are made, launched 

and maintained mm their orbits. Crades 5 u 
List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Giant Golden Book 
of Animals 


By Anne Terry White. A truly beautiful 
book containing over 100 photographs of 
all manner of strange and familiar beasts 
The brief, informative text is full of imter- 
esting detail. Crades 3 u 


List $4.25, Net $3.19 


These are only a few of the Giant, Big and Little Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. Por complete list write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 W. S2nd St., New York 19 
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A LIBRARY 
tA not a MUSEUM! 
ee 


indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used. 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But .. . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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The first of a new series of thrilling, well-written tales of action— 
guaranteed to keep any youngster on the edge of his seat! 


be AolS), fem -t. i ifes.\ 
PV Oh sl, pal ie - fete). ¢— 


AGE GROUPS 11-16 
$1.95 each 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SKIN DIVING FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 

By FELIX SUTTON 

When the Spanish Galleon Santa Juanita went down off the 
Bermuda reefs in the 17th Century she was carrying over one 
million dollars in gold and silver bars. She lay sleeping peace- 
fully in her salty grave until two youthful adventurers spotted 
her from a helicopter. This is a tale of high adventure and, in 
addition, gives an accurate and thrilling insight into the tech- 
niques of free diving in the wonderful world beneath the sea. 


DANGEROUS SAFARI 

Big Game Hunting In Africa By FELIX SUTTON 
Setting out from London on a big-game hunting safari through 
the veld of Kenya and Tanganyika, Buzz Barton has no idea 
that the most dangerous game lying in wait for him will be 
two-legged, and armed with guns—men who will stop at 
nothing to get their hands on the lost diamond mine of N'gogo. 


THE HOT ROCK OF HONDO 

Prospecting for Uranium in the W estern Badlands 

By FELIX SUTTON 

The fantastic wastelands of Utah and Arizona provide the 
colorful background for this exciting story of two young 
Americans who set out to make their fortunes prospecting for 
uranium. They discover that claim-jumpers are just as un- 
scrupulous in the 20th Century as they were during the gold 
rush of '49—and that even after you make your strike, you 
sometimes have to fight for it. 


Each Book Fully Ilustrated plus Four Color Jacket and 
Frontispiece. Bound in Cloth ¢ 54% x 8% © 192 pages. 
Only $1.95 





Parity fe) J) 4 
:.. TODAY! 


WHY THESE NEW BOOKS ARE AN UNUSUAL 
PUBLISHING VENTURE! 


@ They can compete with TV eT aphy has been 
or ts own terms of carefully chosen for clarity, 





excitement and suspense — 
yet no sacrifice is made in 
the quality of the writing. 


Unusual subject matter- of 
prime interest to American 
youth— is handled with 
authority. E book has 
been checked accuracy by 
a leading expert in the field 


the vocabulary is properly 
raded—the books are “easy 
0 read” and educational. 


The author of these tities, 
Felix Sutton, is one of the 
leading writers of juvenile 
adventure books—his latest 
best-seller being, ‘We Were 
There At Pear! af 
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YOUNG AMERICA 
BOOKS, INC. 





«JUST 
1 AUNCHED 


4 


Compton’s - 1958 


Timely — in Up-to-dateness 
Timeless — in Background Information. 
Indispensable — in Every Library 
and Classroom. 


100 new four-color photographs — 
337 new black and white 
photographs — 342 new maps, 
graphs and drawings in color — 
101 added or completely rewritten 
articles — 3,325 pages revised. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. B. COMPTON & CO . 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET . CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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World in a Closet’ 


By Virginia Sorenson 


Bees BOOK FAIR, with its scientific empha 

sis in observance of the Geophysical 
Year, fills my head with ideas like Alice in 
Wonderland—and of course one remembers 
all over again that Lewis Carroll was a mathe 
matician as well as a literary artist. The cen 


tral thing that links the dis« a of art and 
science together has been described by onc 


scientist as “a tension to understand’’—a rest 
lessness to explore the mysteries, whether of 
everyday life, the world of dreams, or of 
galaxies and space and atoms 

According to the Western poet, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, scientists speak an uncon 
scious poetry in their pursuit of great ideas 
He cites a Harvard astronomer's opening 
iambic-pentameter line in a scientific tract 
“Great winds blow in the atmospheres of 
stars.” 

Wandering among the wonders of a mod 
ern book fair with crowds of children, I al 
ways find myself remembering the books that 
excited me when I was a child. Such a com 
prehensive fair as the one now here in Wash 
ington was as unthinkable then, of course, as 
the notion of launching a little moon. Yet 
books I did have, and they set the direction of 
my energies, for better or worse. I can fairly 
well set a date for the first summer I was 
really bothered by that “tension to under 
stand.”’ 


* A talk given at the Children's Book Guild Book Pair 
Luncheon, Washington, November 23, 1957 


Virginia Sorenson is Author of the 
winning book, Miracles on Maple Hill 
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Newbery Prize 
and many others 


I lived in a big, old house in a country 
town in Utah. Like most Utah houses of early 
vintage, it was built in the expectation of a 
sizeable family and energetic living, on 4 
miniature farm in the middle of a village 
My memories are crowded with the simple 
events of country life; the birth of farm ani 
mals and their inevitable slaughter; blossom 
ings and ripenings of orchards and gardens 
and the full-bodied flavors of things fresh 
from the ground, I recall a wonderful and 
terrible variety of affections, family, friends, 
pets. And then that restlessness, gradually 
increasing, for what Beatrice Schenk de Reg 
niers called in her beautiful book of several 
years ago, A Little House of Your Own, 

Before I hit upon the perfect place I had 
tried several—an abandoned bin in a granary, 
on top of the stack in the barn, high in an 
ancient apple tree. But these were all 
troubled by mice or itching distractions 
When I finally discovered the spacious old 
trunk closet under the staircase at the front of 
our house, | knew I had come home, There 
was one tall, narrow window that could swing 
out among vines, and it seemed to me very 
like the pictures of tower rooms in which 
princesses were apt to be imprisoned. But 
to me it was a place of freedom for a little 
while every day 

That memorable summer of discovering 
and dedicating this place, I felt I had the 
whole world for companion there. And per 
haps I had. It housed presently what I called 





My Life's Ambition. This was the result of 
the acquisition by my parents of a whole shelf 
of books bound in identical dark blue and 
called The Book of Knowledge. 1 began 
carrying these, several at a time, into my cita- 
del. At first I read “The Book of Stories” and 
“The Book of Poetry,” some of which I soon 
began carefully to imitate. But then, perhaps 
because I lived among people with a great 
admiration for discipline and usefulness, | 
conceived the idea of mastering, volume by 
volume, the whole of human knowledge! 

Why not? There it was, at my fingertips 
I had heard often enough at home and at Sun- 
day School and in religion class, of the in- 
calculable accomplishments possible with the 
proper, concentrated use of only a few hours 
a day 

The Book of Wonders. The Book of Na- 
ture. The Book of Men and Women. Un- 
happily (or happily) I hadn't the mind of a 
quiz kid, so the result of this ambitious effort 
was simply an interest and amazement at the 
discoverable world that has never disap- 
peared. I began to come out—sometimes to 
rush out into the world to sec 

Science, in those ancient times, was a study 
of things you could go out and turn over with 
your hands, You could collect seeds in pack- 
ets and label them and the next season plant 


them and watch. what happened, wondering 


"How do they Anow what to be?” You could 
gather bugs and pebbles and leaves, even 
shells left in layers of rock in the wake of a 
great sea along with the footprints of amazing 
creatures long since vanished from the earth. 
I remember reading about stars and then lying 
out in the dark grass, gazing up at the depth 
of the Milky Way with a surprised new in- 
sight—-perhaps already aware of those great 
winds blowing. I had supposed, when I was 
small, that stars were holes, like windows 
through which one might gaze at heaven if 
one could climb high enough. My explana- 
tions for things had the amazed innocence of 
the old philosophers. Didn't Hiroclitus say 
the sun had to be ‘new every day’’—for how 
could such a thing fight its way through the 
ground overnight and find the East again? 
Sad to say, I never reached volume twenty 
School began and the closet grew chiily. Be- 
sides, there arrived one day a huge supple- 
ment, and I realized for the first time that 
maybe there was too much to learn, after all, 
with so many things going on happening 
Time moved on. When my own children 
arrived in it, the world had burst so out of 
my closet’s bounds that I began to understand 
what Gertrude Stein meant when she said the 
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chief characteristic of our age, for our genera 
tion at least, was ‘a feeling of strangeness 
Not so for most of the children. They seem 
to take off quite naturally from the new level 
as it were from a station out in spac 

I remember when my son began making ink 
drawings of such stations, a science-fiction 
notion then. He drew fantastic spiraling 
buildings, ramps thrust out of fiery clouds 
and told me he was thinking of the excit 
ment of actually traveling to the moon. My 
lack of enthusiasm about doing this bothered 
him, and he looked balefully at me when |! 
said, in self-righteous self-defense, that / 
would think, thank you, of the serious pres 
ent problems of this world first, secing plenty 
about me. 

“Don't you have any curiosity?” he de 
manded, ‘What if you could see a different 
country over a wide river and nobody had 
ever been there yet and there were shapes and 
fires and lights and things. If had a 
chance, wouldn't you go over and find out 
about it?” 

It is illuminating now that the moon is 
actually becoming a present problem, even 
I'm told, a project in real estate. But whoever 
among us is surprised, it is not the children 
I remember calling the family outside som 
time ago to see a lovely sight in early moon 
light: a vapor trail was cutting the moon in 
two. It was a straight, bright light and went 
on swelling and raining away, giving me the 
feeling of immense space and of men up there 
painting pictures across the familiar face of 
nature by means of a fantastic thrust of me 
chanical power. Then the youngest one said 
“IT was reading about jets. They say they'll 
soon be obsolete!’ Sometimes I feel that 
twenty large supplements had descended on 
me, all together. I wonder how in the world 
I can have anything to say to a generation a 
customed to revelations that 
other more rapidly than seasons is 
ment stores. How can such children car 
about my ancient wonders? How can | dare 
to name them miracles ? 


you 


succeed each 


de part 


Yet again and again I have the pleasure of 
learning that they do care, of remembering 
once more the important fact that each child 
himself is new and therefore nothing is old to 
him. Each one is the center of an entirely 
new and enchanting puzzle that began when 
he was born. The uses and necessities of being 
human remain much the same as they always 
were. The shapes of joy are similar. The 
ways of love and the importance of compan 
ions never seem to change. Every one still 
needs his secret place, the little house of his 
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own where he can make his own discoveries 
For all the new faces beauty wears, its quality 
and meaning remain the same. It is very 
oftén in reference to the old that the new 
takes on its wonder 

I remember vividly the first really old and 
rare book I ever saw, a copy of Raleigh's 
History of the World. 1 still feel excited 
when I remember that huge volume lying in 
front of me, in age and quietness. I was told 
about the writing, how it was done in a tower 
while Raleigh waited to lose the head that 
held this enormous knowledge. He wanted 
his book to be a compendium of all the 
knowledge of his age. 

If he had lived in our time, with outer 
space and atomic disintegration to worry him 
in place of the headsman’s ax, he would very 
likely have spent his time in the same way 
But how such a man would have loved our 
instruments, the vast extensions of our senses, 
our instantaneous communication, I thought 
of him last summer in the Rocky Mountains 
when I went into another sort of tower at the 
High Altitude Observatory at Climax, Colo 
rado. What would Raleigh have thought if 
he could have felt himself thrown, through 
his eyes, against the sun itself, blinking at the 
mysterious blazings around the corona that 
our young guide talked about with a kind of 
familiar pride? 

Yet it was our own, our old eyes we took 
away from the tower, and there were the 
mountains and the meadows of fairy-trumpet 
and the primroses coming out scarlet at the 
edges of the snow. We were the same, how 
ever we were extended by the scientists. I re 
membered once more some of the simple 
words my eyes had fallen upon when I opened 
that great old History: ‘God therefore placed 
in the earth the man whom He had made, as 
it were another world, the great and large 
world and the small and little world 

Man another world. The idea r 
mained with me. The image of “the small 
and little world” at the mercy, then and now 
of “the great and large world” struck me with 
It came to mean 


a peculiar personal force 
each man, every man, closeted secretly in his 
life's ambition, yet also bound by his relation 


ship to the world outside, Here were endless 
subjects for all the stories all the storytellers 
could ever tell. And it reminds me of some 
thing that happened to me on my first visit to 
Washington when I had just finished my first 
novel, fifteen years ago 

Naturally, on a first visit, I had to see all 
the Important Places and all the monuments 
Yet I spent every moment I could find in my 
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favorite place—the library. To a pe who 
has loved libraries all her life, who believes 
that they contain, whether as big as a city 
block or as small as a closet, more enrichment 
per square inch than any other place on earth, 
who believes, Sputniks notwithstanding, that 
books will continue to be revered among the 
noblest of men—to one like this, the Library 
of Congress is the Most of the Most. I ap 
proached it with awe and veneration 

One of the attendants was very good to m« 
not only providing a small room (rather like 
a closet ) where I could use my typewriter and 
read the old newspapers I needed to investi 
gate a new hero, baa the last day taking me 
on a tour of the stacks and the special rooms 
and the veritable dungeons. At noon he 
walked with me to the door and said with a 
smile, “Well, after seeing all those thousands 
and thousands of books, do you still want to 
write another one?” 

We stood looking toward the capitol and 
the great square. Swarms of people wer 
pouring from the buildings in every direction 
And I suddenly wanted to ask this man 

Look at all those people! Seeing so many, 
do you still want to be a person?” 

The truth is, of course, that he does, and 
that I do, and you do, and all of us, every 
where. Even if we should solve the riddles 
of the earth's center, the ways of time and tide 
and growth and weather, even if we travel 
among those great winds blowing among the 
stars, our problem will still be finding ways 
to help as many people as possible to be com 
plete well-rounded persons with the privilege 
of living as deeply and richly as possible th 
few days each of us has on this planet 


se 
FIRST GRADER IN LIBRARY 


A book of astrobamy he announces 

What matter that he mispronounces? 
He's left his mother's knee for outer space 
Member of an interplanetary race 

No ABC for him! No Mother Goose' 
What's the latest Dr. Seuss 7 

Pive Chinese Brothers? Or is it seven? 

It might even be cleven 

Heh, Where's Bad Hat? Why the dickens 
Did he guillotine the chickens? 

Not Muff, feline of nice domestic breed 
But Tough Enough, an alley cat all gone to seed 
Who cares’ The teacher may 

Lassie, Lancelot's for him 

Robin Hood or Rin-Tin-Tin 


P.S. Why Johnny Can't Read 
Indeed ' 
MARGARET CRAVEN, Librarian 
Union Free School, Diurict 6 
Seaford, New York 
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“These I Have Loved” 


SOME FAVORITE QUOTATIONS OF A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Selected by Virginia Rosenmeyer 


What I like best in the whole world is Me and 
Piglet going to see You, and You saying “What 
about a little something?’ and Me saying, “Well, 
I shouldn't mind a little something, should you, 
Piglet,” and it being a hummy sort of day outside, 
and birds singing 

A. Milne’s House at Pooh Corner 

“As-I-WAS-SAYING,” said Eeyore loudly and 
sternly, ‘as I was saying when I was interrupted by 
various Loud Sounds 


A. A. Milne's Winnie-the-Pooh 


Three little mice sat down to spin, 

Pussy passed by and she peeped in, 

What are you at, my fine little men? 

Making coats for gentlemen 

Shall I come in and cut off your threads? 

Oh, no, Miss Pussy, you'd bite off our heads! 
Beatrix Potter's The Tailor of Gloucester 


“Then I'll buff and I'll puff, and I'll blow your 
house in!” said the Wolf 
Leslie Brooke's The Three Little Pigs 


In an old house in Paris that was covered with vines 
Lived twelve little girls in two straight lines 
Ludwig Bemelman's Madeline 


Said Eeyore, “After all, one can't complain. I 
have my friends. Somebody spoke to me only 
yesterday The Sociai Round, Always some 
thing going on.” 

A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh 


Georgie,” said Uncle Analdas solemnly, “listen 
careful now, because you may never hear me speak 
these words again in your whole life. Georgie 
I'm goin’ to take me a bath” 


Robert Lawson's Rabbit Hill 


Where that buttonhole was wanting there was 
pinned a scrap of paper with these words—in little 
teeny weeny writing——"No more twist 

Beatrix Potter's The Tailor of Gloucester 


“Ask the lady from Philadelphia 
Lucretia P. Hale's The Peterkin Papers 


I meant what I said, and I said what I meant 
An clephant's faithful--one hundred per cent! 
Dr. Seuss’ Horton Hatches the Egg 


Little Georgie came tumbling down the Rabbit 
burrow, panting out the tidings. “New Folks com 
ing,” he shouted, New folks coming. Mother 
Father, new Folks coming into the Big House'’ 

Robert Lawson's Rabbit Hill 

* From ““The Great Lover’ by Rupert Brooke in his 
Collected Poem:. 

Rosenmeyer is Children's 
ublic Library 


Virginia Librarian at the 


St. Louis, Missouri, 


Better a bear in the orchard than an Orchard in 
the bear 
Lynd Ward's The Biggest Bear 


“My name is Mrs. Tiggy-winkk 
I'm an excellent clear-starcher 
Beatrix Potter's T he 
Mrs, Tiggy-W inkl 


Tale j 


"Nobody 
He whimpered 
“Could call me 
A fussy man; 
I only want 
A little bit 
Of butter for 
My bread! 
“The King’s Breakfast’ in A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young 


In the High and Far-Off Times the Elephant 
O Best Beloved, had no trunk But there 
one Elephant-—-a new Elephant -—an Elephant's 
Child—-who was full of “satiable curiosity 
and said “Good-bye. I am going to the great 
grey-green, greasy Limpopo River, all set about with 
fever-trees 


was 


in Rudyard 
Siorte 


The Elephant’s Child 
Kipling’s Just S« 


“Run, run, fast as you can 
You can't catch me« 
I'm the gingerbread man 
The Gingerbread Man 


Fee-h-fo-fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman 
Be he alive. or be he dead 
I'll have his bones to grind my bread 
Jacobs lack the Giant Killer in 
English Fairy Tale 
“Manye, Manye, Timpie Tee! 
Fishye, Fishye in the sea! 
Iisebill my wilful wife 
Does not want my way of life 
Grimm's The Fisherman and H Wite 


The little maid replied, 
‘Should I be your little bride 
Pray what shall we have for to eat, eat, eat? 
Will the flame you're only rich in 
Light a fire in the kitchen ? 
Or the little god of love 
Turn the spit, spit, spit ? 
A Man and a Maid 
Mother Goose 


in The Real 


‘Mirror, mirror on the wall 
Who is fairest of us all? 

—"'Sneewittchen”’ 

Snow-W hite 

Seven Dwarf 


in Grimm's 
wma ibe 
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Said Rikki-tikki, “Who is Nag? Who is Nag 
said he. “I am Nag. The great god Brahm put his 
mark upon all our people when the first cobra 
spread his hood to keep the sun off Brahm as he 
slept. Look, and be afraid! 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 
Jungle Book 


in Rudyard Kipling’s 


Today I brew, tomorrow I bake 
The next day the Queen's child I take 
For little deems my royal dame 
That Rumpelstiltskin is my name 
Grimm's Rumpelstil 
Will you walk a little faster?” said a 
whiting to a snail 
“There's a porpoise close behind us, and 
he's treading on my tail 
Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland 
I weep for you,” the Walrus said 
I deeply sympathize 
Lewis Carroll's Through the 
Looking Glass 


Ples Ring if an Roser is reqird 
Plez cnoke if an rnser is not reqid 


A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Poo/ 


I think I can 
I think I can 
I think I can 


I think I can 
I think I can 
I think I can 


I think I can 
I think I can 
I think I can 


I thought 
I could 


I thought I couid 
I thought 


I thought I could 
I could. I thought I could 
I thought I could 

Watty Piper's The Little Engine That Could 


CHRISTMAS 


My goodness, my goodness 
It's Christmas again 
The bells are all ringing 
I do not know when 
I've been so excited 
The tree is all fixed 
The candles are lighted 
The pudding is mixed 
The wreath’s on the door 
And the carols are sung 
The presents are wrapped 
And the holly 
The turkey is sitting 
All safe in its pan 
And I am behaving 
As calm as I can 

Marchette Chute's Rhymes about 

the City 


is hung 


DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


We have been helping with the cake 
And licking out the pan 
And wrapping up our pa kage Ss 
As neatly as we can 
And we have hung our stockings up 
Beside the open grate 
And now there's nothing more to do 
Exrept 
To 
Wait! 
Marchette Chute’s Rhymes about 
the Country 
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Six 


And now everyone may his own watchman be 


And THEN, behind them, then, 
While everyone stares 

Come my To-an-Fro Marchers 
Who march in five layers! 

The Fros march on Tos 

And the Tos march on Fros 
Don't know how they do it, 
But that’s haw it goes 


And now here is a Hoodwink 
Who winks in his wink-lhood 
Without a good wink-hood 
A Hoodwink can't wink good 
And, folks, let me tell you 
There's only one circus 
With wink-hooded Hoodwinks ' 
The Circus McGurkus'! 
Dr. Seuss’ If | Ran the Circus 


He ate and drank the precious words 
His spirit grew robust, 
He knew no more that he was poor 

that his frame was dust, 
He danced along the dingy ways 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 

Emily Dickinson's Poems for Youth 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead 
Gave thee clothing of delight 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright 
Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee ’ 
The Lamb” in William Blake's 
Poetical Works 


There is no frigate like a book 
lo take us lands away 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry 
Emily Dickinson's Poems for Youth 
o'clock! 


And from the watch I am free 


Leonard Weisgard's Mr. Peaceable Paints 


SUMMER LIBRARY VISITS 


I go there more when school is out 
When summer stills the din and shout 
And read much more on rainy days 

I find that silent reading pays 


I cannot read a formal book 

Of peaceful place with babbling brook 
When there are people passing by 

With voices ringing to the sky 


So I tread these silent halls 

When the summer curtain falls 

And bid farewell this place sublime 
Farewell to peaceful summertime 


DonaLp E, Remert, Police Officer 
Manchester Neu Hampshire 
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A Unique Use of the Bookmobile 


By Hannah Hyatt 


L™ SUMMER the children of the city of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, enjoyed an un- 
usual feature as part of the program offered 
by the public library's mobile service in CO- 
operation with the city’s recreation depart 
ment. A program of 16mm films, projected 
from inside the bookmobile to an audience 
gathered informally on the ground outside 
an audience ranging from tots to teen agers, 
and usually including one or more dogs. So 
far as is known by the library and the com 
pany which cooperated in supplying the spe- 
cial glass screen which made the showing 
possible, this is the first film showing pro- 
gram of this type to be conducted anywhere 
How was this accomplished? It was the 
result of two years of experime ntation and 
the collaboration of a mechanically ingenious 
bookmobile driver, library staff members, 
local audio-visual equipment service, and the 
Polacoat Company. The bookmobile was 
driven to a city playground and parked in a 
somewhat shady spot. In the rear window of 
the bookmobile a Polacoat lenscreen was in 
serted, cut to fit the lower two-thirds of the 
window, 26” wide by 20” high, or about the 
size of a TV screen. The speaker was hung 


Film and 
Publ: 
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above the screen in the remaining open spact 
of the rear window. A regular 16mm sound 
projector (we use an RCA JR.) equipped with 
a 1,000-watt lamp and a 12” was 
mounted inside on a high stepladder, in fairly 
deep, stationary rubber sockets, so that th 
light beam pointed downward to the screen 
Electricity was supplied by the bookmobile’s 
generator 

The area around the projector was made as 
dark as possible with a heavy awning-cloth 
curtain hanging in back of it, and with shades 
over skylights and door, Protection against 
light falling on the screen from the outside 
was given by an awning secured to a frame 
and fitted around the 
window, This awning was constructed with a 
black side of the cloth surrounding the screen 
and was made to lower and raise for periods 
of use and nonuse 

The projection through the glass screen 
from the inside out naturally reversed the 
image and thus the titles, but it was decided 
not to use a mirror to correct this 
since the result might be too much loss of 
clarity in the picture. The 
was not very important and the titles wer 
eliminated by focusing onto a cardboard 
placed over the window screen on the / 
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Children Watch "Make W 


1y for Duckling 


and left in place until the titles had run 
through the projector. The bookmobile li 
brarian then announced each film to the audi 
ence and the picture started without benefit 
of leader. This also gave the librarian oppor 
tunity to give any introduction to the film 
that she felt desirable 


Thus equipped, the bookmobile made its 


usual rounds of the city, but stopped on 
schedule at area playgrounds to offer a half 
hour of films and to circulate books. As the 
bookmobile rolled into place children quickly 
ceased their active play to drop down on the 
ground, seated or recumbent, to watch pro 
ceedings even before the film program started 
While some might be momentarily distracted 
or even wander off, that did not disturb 
others’ eager concentration. At one stop, a 
group of teen-age boys stood in a cluster 
around the playground supervisor, feigning 
indifference, but finally sat down, to remain 
even through the showing of the Weston 
Woods’ Make Way for Ducklings. Another 
time the little league pracice took a “break” 
for the show, and we have even ranked suc 
cessfully on competition with the swimming 
pool 


Some care must be exercised in choosing 
film. Color will not always come through in 
full brilliance, especially blue or green, and 
in crowded scenes of action individual figures 
are not too easily distinguished. Due to the 
reversed image aspect, we regretfully had to 
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forego showing a good baseball film we had 
on hand, as youngsters would have readily 
spotted a player running, apparently, from 
home plate to third base 

Programs were usually made up of one 
general interest film, anticipating that the ma 
jority of each group would be eight to ten 
years old, and one for small tots. Some were 
shown just for fun, such as Water Ski Antics 
while an incentive film like How to Make 
Papier-Maché Animals brought a demand 
from a ten-year-old girl for a book on the 
subject, and her younger brother went hom« 
clutching an animal picture book for her to 
copy. Two weeks later, at the same stop, the 
books were transferred to another family 

In every two-week period the bookmobile 
made eight y with a single program 
Three or four films were carried along, so 
that the librarian might make on-the-spot 
changes, depending upon her audience, The 
groups varied from ten or fifteen children to 
sixty or more, thus reaching two hundred and 
fifty children with one program-——far 
than would have come into the main library 
for a single showing, when many would have 
had to depend on parents for transportation, 
or would have had to cross major traffic inter 
sections to get there 


more 


The library's concern with this program 
has not been just to have another ‘ gimmick 
to offer its public, although insofar as it is a 
“gimmick” it does attract notice and so has 
drawn youngsters to the bookmobile and to 
the process of registering for cards, with sub 
sequent use of books. It ties in, however, 
with the library's cooperative planning with 
the city recreation department, and was most 
successful where playground supervisors con 
sidered it in relation to their own programs 
In this way the library can offer them a quiet 
interest period between strenuous activities, 
or, as working together progresses, a possible 
tie-in with playground activities in crafts or 
hobbies. For the bookmobile librarian, the 
em is to relate the film to books, and 
vere again advance planning and previewing 
of the film are necessary. A beginning was 
made and the potentials are intriguing 


Foun } 


le $son 


in junior high school student's library 
Cro relerence cards ave pul mio the catalog 
because they represent contusion to the librarian 
That lesson went over big! 
Haaoip C. Kime, Librarian 
Washington Junior High School Library 
Pasadena, California 
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A New “Mothers’ Room” 


By Catherine J. Butler 


NEW MOTHERS ROOM 

Library of Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
provides various types of material for the use 
of parents of very young children. This new 
service is the result of several years of thought 
and planning on the part of the local Friends 
of the Library group. To this room a mother 
may come and find not only the old favorite 
rhymes, picture books, and poems that she 
knew in her own childhood and wishes to 
include in the background of her little one’s 
life, but also the best books on psychology 
and child problems 


at the Carnegie 


The opening of the mothers’ room has 
culminated a well-rounded book service for 
young people that began in 1941 when the 
local Friends of the Library group organized 
and took the responsibility of providing books 
for the children’s room. Annually they have 
sponsored a series of plays for children and 
use all of the proceeds for children’s books 
After a few successful years, they began to 
think about the reading for the young people 
who were outgrowing children's room service 
In 1951, a second big milestone was reached 
when a teen-age department was opened. 

A few years later when Mrs. John A 
Hagan was president of Friends of the Li 
brary, she planted the seed of an entirely new 
idea—a ‘Mothers’ Room.” Friends of the 
Library nurtured the seed, and it grew into 
an attractive and practical service that com 
sletely rounds out this increasingly important 

ak service to children and young people, 
in the Homestead community. Mrs. Hagan 
told us that when living in Youngstown, 
Ohio, she had found the mothers’ room in 
the public library there very helpful 

The mothers’ room of the 
Ohio, Public Library was the first of its kind 
in the world, In 1936, newspapers and edu 
cational journals throughout the nation ac- 
claimed this new idea in the library field. 
As a parent, Clarence W. Sumner, who then 
headed that library, had considered the idea 
for years. His wife read a great deal to their 
son. Mr. Sumner felt that it would be won 
derful if all parents could do the same. For 
years before a child was old enough for school 


Youngstown, 
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he could be read to at home from choice 
books from the public library. As a librarian 
Mr. Sumner made the idea a reality, and 
hundreds of parents in Youngstown made the 
project a practical success. 

Years tater, the privileges of using the 
mothers’ room in the Youngstown Library 
inspired Mrs. Hagan to suggest the idea to 
the Friends of the Library in Homestead 
Such a project could not be included within 
the existing structure of Friends of the Li 
brary’s activities. It was necessary to appoint 
an entirely new committee to raise funds to 
underwrite this service 

A wide variety of benefits have been spon 
sored: a cooking school was conducted and 
postcard pictures of the library were sold; a 
square dance was held; a series of square 
dance lessons was given in the evening and 
bridge lessons in the afternoon. All of this 
work and a grant of $225 from the Pittsburgh 
Foundation made it possible for plans for the 
new mothers’ room service to get underway 

The project received the very active and 
enthusiastic cooperation on the part of local 
PTA’s and all parent-teachers units in the 
Homestead Community 


For this new section, Friends of the Library 
remodeled an alcove which is an extension of 


Cutting the Tape on Opening Day 
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the children’s room. The walls were painted 
in a warm, pale tone of Como blue by a main 
tenance employee of the library. Completely 
functional furniture in beautiful natural 
waxed wood was purchased with part of the 
money, and an order was placed for about 
400 well-selected books. The result is very 
effective. On low open shelves the books 
stand —-invitingly available and friendly 
Here too, mothers may also find standard 
books in child care and training by well 
known authorities 

Books in the mothers’ room may be bor 
rowed by adults only, but all titles are dupli 
cated in the children’s room. Children are not 
admitted to the mothers’ room unless accom 
panied by an adult, but small children have a 
stake in library service as valid and pressing 
as any age group in the total population 
Why should they wait until they can write 
their own names before they can hold a good 
and beautiful book in their own hands as a 
personal, though temporary possession 4 

The mothers’ room was formally opened 
at a regular meeting of Friends of the Library 
and during the dedication exercises Mrs 
Hagan explained that 


The books in this room were selected not for the 


child to read but for the mother, father or other 
adult to read to the baby and young child. In the 
mothers’ room, story-reading is considered far 
superior to storytelling, as a rule. Story-reading 
can begin much earlier than storytelling. Thanks to 
the picture in the book, the child learns to listen 
while he looks. All of these books are selected with 
the intent of obtaining the most attractive edition 

In telling a story, few will use as good language 
as is used in a well-selected book. The child who 
is read to for years before he enters school has a 
far larger vocabulary than his playmates. He grows 
interested in the story, not just in words 

Mothers for generations have read and sung to 
their babies. A child with such training has a much 
better background with which to enter school, A 
child needn't be rich to have this privilege. He can 
have it without money-—from public library books 


Through the continued support and efforts 
of Friends of the Library, new books will be 
added each year as they are published and the 
used copies will be replaced with fresh new 
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ones. The used copies will be rebound and 


put into the children’s room. 

The real objective of the mothers’ room at 
the Carnegie Library of Homestead, is to 
teach mothers how to instill the love of books 
and reading in their children from babyhood 
in order to foster the development of lifetime 
reading habits; to have each parent help his 
child to become a responsible user of the pub 
lic library through lite; to provide books that 
will be enjoyed over and over again and will 
become the foundation stones for a great 
appreciation and enjoyment of good reading ; 
to provide books to meet the varied interests 
and reading abilities of many boys and girls, 
including nonreaders; to provide books for 
adults who would like to know more about 
children’s reading; and books that can guide 
a parent's thinking and offer reassurance and 
assistance in child care and training 

The real success of the enterprise, however 
will depend upon the attitude and interest of 
the — For the parents who see in a 
lovely picture book and a gay story something 
as necessary to the child's development as a 
doll or a kiddie-car, we place the mothers’ 
room and its facilities at their service. We 
have found these mothers enthusiastic about 
the enjoyment of the “book time’ they have 
with their children. In addition, the mothers’ 


room will provide a knowledge of books, 
friendship with books, and a sense of joy and 
security in the presence of books that begin 
in early childhood 


A LIBRARIAN IN 
TODAY'S SCHOOL 


What are you 

You are a curriculum expert 

A keeper of books, a child psychologist, 

With an A in human relations 

You re an expert in nations 

A supervisor, a teacher 

A disciplinarian 

You know all the sources 

Of bugs, fishes and man 

Resources and references 

The Dewey Decimal System (pronounced systam) 

The location of periodicals, 

Indices and encyclopedias 

You bring the child to the book 

T he book to the teacher 

You lead and you guide 

You listen to problems 

You work and you wonder 

You try a new way; 

With not enough accomplished 

You call it a day 

Eve yn 1, BANNING, Associate Profe 

Wheaton College 
Norton, Massachusetts 





What’s a Children’s Book? 


By Bernard Poll 


orm ME as you stand there revising 
books, what is a children’s book?” 

The children’s librarian placed her books 
on the shelving truck, then answered with a 
lilt in her voice: “Children's books are those 
books which I put here on this truck and are 
taken by our pases and put on the shelves in 
that part of the room.”’ She swept her hand 
around the room coming provocatively close 
to her interrogator's nose 

Now please, join me in a Socratic excur- 
sion. We don’t want an operational defini- 
tion. Give me the essence not an accidental 
quality of a children’s book. Our page might 
misshelve one or even a cart load of children’s 
books onto the adult shelves 

The children’s librarian took a deep breath, 
continued to revise children’s books, and tried 
again: “Children’s books are always marked 
with a “J” by our catalog department and 
Ne for publishing by juvenile editors.” 

“You persist in telling me something that 
happens to a children’s book. It doesn't help 
at all, Can't you imagine a children’s boo 
to which none of those things which you have 
mentioned an sg wr i Weren't there any 
children’s books before there were catalog 
departments or juvenile editors?” 

“Don't get smart with me.” 

“I am only playing gadfly of the library 
Let's continue the search.” 

“Children’s books are written or intended 
for children.” 

“A definition should cover all cases to be 
adequate 7” 

"Yes." 

“If we think of a case not covered, then 
the definition is inadequate ?”’ 

“Yes, but what about the exception which 
proves the rule? Now I've got you!” 

“I'm not sure what that means. Unless it 
means that the exception proves the rule by 
clarifying those instances which are covered 
but not itself being covered at all. Maybe it 
means the exception is final evidence for the 
rule but is not itself an instance defined.” 


“Go on, I'm getting numb.” 


“Can't you imagine a book earnestly in- 
tended for children and children saying with 
warmth but very emphatically: “This is not 
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a children’s book.” Or a writer not intending 
his book for children but children exclaiming 
“This is a children’s book?’ Robinson Cru 
joe Was not written or intended for children 
And I just happen to have here the Jamior 
Book of Authors. This is what Will James 
says about his Newbery Smoky: ‘As far as 
writing for young people I find that they re 
only a little more interested in my books than 
the older people, and that might be becausé 
they have more time to read and their minds 
are more open to adventure, but I write for 
everybody in general, like I would talk to 
friends who are interested in what I have to 
say.” 

‘Should I try again,” 
desperation 

“Please do.” 

“Children’s books may not be written or 
intended for children but they are books most 
enjoyed by children.” 


this said in quiet 


“Now, now, my friend, sheer pandemo 
nium would break loose if you said that within 
hearing of the adults who enjoy Wind in the 
Willows, Alice, King of the Golden River 
to mention only a few, or a modern gem like 
The Borrowers, Anyway you persist in tell 
ing me things which happen to children’s 
books incidental to the discovery of a defini 
tion although perhaps regularly. Tell me 
what it is about the stse/f which makes it a 
children's book. Could it be that they are 
short with lots of pictures?” 

“No, no,”’ the children’s librarian shouted 
desperately (the library was closed). “What 
makes a children’s book is not what I do to 
them or what the pages do with them or the 
catalog department or publishers or even what 
authors intend, It is not who enjoys them 
most and certainly not something about the 
book like pictures or length. This all means,’ 
our children's librarian continued in a kind 
of ecstatic daze, ‘that a children's book could 
be anywhere on any shelf waiting to be dis 
covered by children 

Just then the front door of the library 
rattled. Our seekers after truth glanced at the 
library clock. Both gasped and rushed, one 
to open the door and the other to the desk, to 
receive the happy throng of patrons about to 
rush in and return their children’s books 
whatever they are and wherever they may be 
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Organized Activities for Children— 
A Challenge to Voluntary Reading? 


By Margaret R. Sheviak 


cm WIDE RECREATION, Scout and “Y 
programs, drama and music clubs, vaca 
tion Bible schools—-these are only a few of the 
organizations offering inviting activities to 
the children of today. Such programs are 
generally created by adults who desire to 
furnish properly supervised, healthful, social, 
and cultural pursuits for their children. This 
careful organizing of a child's life has brought 
a questioning concern to the minds of many 
children’s librarians. It should, perhaps, be a 
matter of concern to parents as well. Does the 
child of today have time to read? Does he 
have any time for an independent exploration 
of the world of make-believe, for a self-in 
itiated expansion of the horizons of the mind, 
or for a free development of acquaintanceship 
with the expressions of the written word ? 

This study grew out of the desire of the 
st. of the La Porte, Indiana, Public Library 
to evaluate their programs and activities for 
children. Some clarification of the above 
questions was considered a nec essary part of 
such an evaluation. A survey of library litera 
ture revealed much on the philosophy of work 
with children 

The real purpose of library work for children is 

to catch them young and hold them by the silken 
cords of interest, enthusiasm and love for good 
reading in the hope that such interest, taste, and 
habit will survive and persist to and throughout 
adult life.’ 

This is a fairly typical expression of the 
aims and desires of librarians to bring books 
and children together. Yet there has been 
little testing of the strength and effectiveness 
of these ‘silken cords.” Are they really suf 
ficient to hold the child drawn by the strong 
bonds of well-supported organized activities ? 

Literature offering a tested appraisal of li- 
brary work with children is all too meager 
The Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library made 
an attempt in 1937 to account for a drop in 
circulation in their children’s department by 
studying the impact of other than school ac 
tivities on the children of Racine. The library 
concluded that 

Margaret Sheviak, former at the LaPorte, Indiana 
Public Library, is Director of Children's Work at the 
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All in all, the questionnaires show that while the 
great majority of Racine children use the library, 
their time outside school hours is filled with many 
competing interests.” 

The Racine study provides enlightening 
statistics concerning the number of activities 
in which children are engaged. 

In an endeavor to test the effectiveness of 
its summer reading program and to gain some 
basis for future planning, the La Porte Public 
Library collected data on the children who 
registered as members of the library's sum 
mer reading club during a three-month peri- 
od, June 1-August 31, 1956. These reg: 
istrants are considered a reasonably fair 
— of children in grades 1-6 attending the 
public and parochial schools of La Porte. Of 
the 681 children registering, 60 per cent are 
girls and 40 per cent are boys; 63 per cent 
were in grades 1-3 and 37 per cent were in 
grades 4-6 

The sample of activities is limited to those 
organized as vacation time projects: city recre 
ation summer playground program, vacation 
Bible school (offered by a number of the 
churches in the city), YMCA summer pro 
gram for boys and girls, and 4-H, No attempt 
was made to record the regularity of attend 
ance or the intensity of participation by the 
child in the four selected organized programs 

Information as to participation in the four 
organized activities was obtained by personal 
interview with the children at the time of 
their enrollment in the reading club. Data 
concerning volunteer reading was compiled 
from a title listing of books read, on by 
each member of the club in personal record 
booklets supplied by the library for this pur 
pose. This listing is considered as voluntary 
reading inasmuch as no special reading goal 
or other reading requirements were asked of 
those registering as members, and no reading 
incentives, such as rewards, diplomas, or spe 
cial recognition, were offered for quantity or 
quality of reading done 

The data shows that in grades 1-3 the 
largest group of children, 39 to 44 per cent, 
belong to one outside activity. In grades 4-6 

* Hunt, M. Louise, and Davitt, Alice A Do Children 
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the largest group, 33 to 39 per cent, belong to 
two activities. Apparently as children get into 
the upper grades of elementary school, they 
add more outside activities. In grades 1-3 
only 7 to 9 per cent belong to three outside 
activities, while in grades 4-6 12 to 14 per 
cent belong to three outside activities. Very 
few children have as many as four outside 
activities: none in grades 1-3, and | to 5 per 
cent in grades 4-6. There seems to be no Se 
ference between boys and girls in the pattern 
of their belonging to outside activities, 

The children having no outside activities 
read the largest average number of books, ex- 
cept for the boys in grades 4-6, in which cate- 
gory the highest average number of books, as 
well as the highest median number of books 
read, was for those boys with three outside 
activities. 

In attempting to explain how these boys 
had such a high average number of books, one 
might have thought that one or two could 
have read large numbers of books and thus 
raised the average. However since the median 
is also high, this was not true. (The median 
is not affected by a few persons reading large 
numbers of books since the middle person is 
selected for the median. ) 

The data tend to suggest roughly that chil- 
dren with no outside activities do more read- 
ing, and that this may be particularly true in 
grades 1-3. In grades 4-6 children may be 
able to handle an additional outside activity 
and still maintain their library reading 


Degree of Participation 


The greatest weakness of this study un- 
doubtedly was the fact that no measure was 
made of the degree of participation of the 
children in the outside activities. If this had 
been done, the differences between the cate- 
gories might have been more marked and the 
differences more significant. Additional fac- 
tors should also be considered. The relation- 
ship between organizational activity and vol- 
untary reading is probably a complicated one 
involving reading ability, interest in physical 
activities as contrasted with interest in reading 
activity, and other factors. Moreover the rela- 
tionship of these factors in any one child is 
undoubtedly changing from time to time. In- 
terest in reading may be predominant one 
summer and shift to interest in playground 
activities or 4-H the following summer 

The fact that outside activities sometimes 
do interfere with library reading was indi- 
cated by some interview material obtained in 
the analysis of the 1957 summer reading pro- 
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AVERAGE Number or Booxs Reap 
Number of Outside Activit 


None One Two 


Girls Grade 1-3 11.7 11.2 10.5 9.0 
Boys Grade 1-3 74 $.2 5.2 5.0 
Girls Grade 4-6 140 130 105 10.7 
Boys Grade 4-6 7.5 8.9 64 109 


Three 


Total 10.3 94 8.6 9.1 


MepiAN Numper of Booxs Reap 


Number of Outside Activitie 


None One Two Three Four 


Girls Grade 1-3 9.0 7.6 7.6 6.5 
Boys Grade 1-3 5.3 4.2 4.5 35 
Girls Grade 4-6 11.0 11.3 8.5 10.0 
Boys Grade 4-6 7.0 6.5 4.3 9.0 


Total 7.7 6.7 6.4 


gram. However, some children interviewed 
indicated that their reading fluctuated either 
up or down without any change in activity in 
organized activity programs. 

The data support the Racine findings of a 
child's rather considerable organizational in 
volvement, the greatest number of children 
belonging to one or two programs other than 
the summer reading club. This is even more 
significant when one realizes that the organi 
zations considered in this study are summer 
time activities and are often additions to other 
year-round organizational activities 

The pattern of gradation in the median and 
mean number of books read in the various 
activity groups seems to indicate that increas 
ing involvement in organized activity has only 
a slight effect on the amount of voluntary 
reading, but there is some tendency for read 
ing to decrease with the greater number of 
outside activities 

More thorough research is needed on this 
subject to enable parents to understand and 
evaluate the experiences essential to the wel 
fare of their children, and to enable librarians 
to supply some of the necessary experiences 
The “silken cords” must be woven of the 
actions of tested purposes as well as the phi 
losophy of traditional principles 

| 


The librarian serving a large junior and senior 
high school is constantly asked to locate students in 
the library. When a junior high student asked 
“Do you have Robert Fulton in the library?’ she 
replied quickly: “I wouldn't know Robert Fulton 
if I should see him. Just look in the library and 
find him.” The look of astonishment on the reader's 
face made her realize that he wanted a biography 
of the inventor. 

Azite Worrorn, Associate Professor 
Department of Library Science 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
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Annual Report—Bookmobile II 


By Jeanne E. Stewart 


~~ THE UNINITIATED, bookmobile service 
to children seems at times to be little 
more than automatic book dispensing and the 
librarian, a medium-sized Univac who will 
produce a horse story for girls age 10-12 or 
an adventure story for boys age 12-14 when 
the right button is pushed. But closer associ- 
ation proves that it is more than button-push 
ing. Bookmobile service is a valuable means 
of bringing children and books together al- 
though most of the ingredients of work with 
children—such as story hours, film programs, 
and reading games—are missing. After 
watching hordes of children obviously pleased 
with their quota of books, a children’s librar 
ian can no longer feel like a Univac 

During 1956 Bookmobile II continued to 
show an increase in juvenile circulation 
Children remain uninfluenced by the rational- 
izations of educators and television critics as 
to why they should not read. TV actually 
plays an important part in book circulation. 
Every day the librarian hears, ‘I want a story 
about knights like Sir Lancelot on television” 
or preschoolers asking for a picture book 
that they have seen on Captain Kangaroo 


However, children have been influenced by 
a sort of modern philosophy—the bigger the 
better. Second graders want big books not 
“baby books. For older boys and girls, The 
Golden Treasury of Natural History, Explor- 
ing the Moon, any one of the big books of 
real need no selling. Recently, a 
number of children have attempted to check 
out the Children’s Catalog. After explaining 
that it is only a list of books, not a story, 
some still insist if it's big it must be good 


Dr. Seuss and Curious George continue to 
top the popularity polls with preschoolers at 
all bookmobile stops although some mothers 
seem to find this a desperate situation: ‘But 
we've had that book 12 times. You don't 
want it again.” They always do. With the 
older boys and girls funny stories, mysteries, 
and horse stories are at a premium. Some 
insist on having a funny mystery about a 
horse. Since Bookmobile II makes most of 
its stops in communities where interest in 
reading and reading levels are high it is not 
an uncommon complaint from children that 


Jeanne Stewart is Children’s Librarian on Bookmobile I 
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they have read everything. The librarian 
thinks they couldn't have read everything 
After what seems to be the 152d “How 
would this be?” and finally the “Oh, boy! 
Just what I wanted” response, the librarian 
mentally pats herself on the back only to hear, 
“I've read it twice before but I'll take it 
again.’ Parents are deeply interested in their 
children’s reading and often help select their 
books. Too often these selections consist ex 
clusively of readers or books too difficult for 
the child to read, 

Reading levels are not as high at the Old 
York Road and 33d Street stop. There are 
fewer juvenile borrowers but those who do 
use the bookmobile usually come each week 
The main interest here is in fairy tales, biog 
raphies, and baseball during any season 

On Wednesday afternoons the “ Assyrians 
come down like a wolf on the fold.”” The 
children in the 4:30 session at St. Matthew's 
School swarm into the bookmobile at the 
Loch Raven stop to borrow books before the 
library closes at 5 o'clock. This sort of serv- 
ice hardly seems adequate but the children 
are left undisturbed by the crowded condi 
tions and stepped-on toes. Classes from Im 
manuel Lutheran School also use the book 
mobile at this stop but since classes are small 
and come at an earlier hour more attention 
can be given to them. 

Seventeen classes are now being served by 
the bookmobile at Fallstaff School. Each class 
comes to the library once every two weeks 
Such a schedule leaves little time for personal 
attention. Peggy Sullivan of Branch 21 gave 
a book talk to the fourth grades in November 
mentioning her own book, The O' Donnell:, 
which the bookmobile had not yet received 
During the next month the fourth graders 
waited on pins and needles for its arrival 
Several weeks ago it was casually mentioned 
that The O' Donnells had come. Near bedlam 
resulted. The two children who had asked 
first received copies and were so excited that 
they forgot to take another book—a rarity 
at Fallstaff. They were followed out of the 
bookmobile door with a chorus of ‘‘Just let 
me look at the pictures.” 

To the initiated bookmobile service is 
sometimes frustrating, never boring, always 
unique——a statement no Univac can make 


Respectfully submitted, . . . 
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The Authors Room 


By Kathryn S. Howie 


I’ YOU WERE TO Visit the Greenville Ele- 

mentary School Library in Wilmington 
(and we hope you will), you would be awed 
by the magnificent collection of original illus- 
trations and letters from distinguished men 
and women who write for children on per- 
manent display in “The Authors Room.” In 
June 1957 a brochure entitled, “Guide to the 
Authors Room’ was published, and has re- 
sulted in greater publicity than we have ever 
known. There is intense interest in the people 
who write the books and draw the pictures 
Their books are read over and over again 
Children eagerly await their new books, which 
are recommended to the ‘little girl who lives 
next door,” who, in turn, persuades her 
mother to get them for her 


“They” are almost more numerous than 
we can fnention, since there are over one hun 
dred frames in the Authors Room, including 
illustrations from Ludwig Bemelmans, Glen 
Rounds, Louis Slobodkin, Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, Leonard Weisgard, Roger Duvoisin, 
Berta and Elmer Hader, Leo Politi, Katherine 
Milhous, Nicholas, Mariana, Edward Ardiz 
zone, Carolyn Haywood, Tasha Tudor, Kurt 


le Elementary 


W ilming 


Kathryn Howie is Librarian of the Greer 
School, Alexis 1, duPont Special Schoo! District 
ton, Delaware 


Caldecott ¢ 


Weise, Tibor G« rgley, Cacteau Del w 
Nils and Dorothy Hogner, Gardell Dano 
Christensen, Eleanor Lattimore, and Lois Len 
ski. Some of the illustrations are from books 
some are original drawings that have never 
been published, There are pictures in 
and in black and white. There are et 
lithographs, and color separations, which 
were superimposed and framed, ca 
young lad to exclaim, “Man! 3-D 
There are many heart-warming lette: 


olot 


hing 5 


rom 


authors who do not illustrate—as well 
some original manuscripts and first printing 


(Continued on page 381) 
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Freedom Within the Law—of Silence 
By Dorothy Pierman 


$ IT THE BLARNEY APPROACH when a boy 

meets the librarian at the door and says, 
“I gotta read (or study or work) here! It's 
too noisy in the study hall’? He probably 
does not follow the line of reasoning that 
now that he /s in the library, the study hall 
will be quiet. 

Or rather, has the time finally come when 
the youngsters, at least some few of them, 
are recognizing the need for peace and quiet ? 
Is the age-old need for tranquility that Shake 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, and now Anne 
Lindbergh expressed permeating to the teen 
agers ? 

In my own memory, the teachers who had 
high standards and were disciplinarians are 
the ones remembered with affection. The 
English teacher who insisted upon original 
compositions, written in class without notes 
or outlines; the language teacher who listened 
to no pleas from girls who wanted to sit be 
side friends in the back row; the little old 
librarian who silenced the whispers of even 
faculty readers—these are the precious memo- 
ries of respected personalities. The other 
kind, who were too easily satisfied with slip 
shod work or were content with inattentive 
classes, now are nameless in oblivion. 

Having lived early enough to have escaped 
“progressive” teaching, I am naturally pre- 
disposed toward disciplined conduct in the 
library. In a high school where students ex 
pect to behave properly, I can see no point 
in allowing the reading room to become the 
meeting place for chatting, visiting idlers. I 
still think that it should be possible occasion 
ally to hear the rustling of pages or the 
scratching of pens. If our reading rooms 
were equipped with adjoining conference 
rooms, then there would be no objection to 
conversations that truly were conferences. 
Older school libraries, however, were seldom 
designed to include such extra spaces, and so 
protracted conferences degenerate into dis 
turbances 

Setting the standard for library conduct 
need not be difficult. Readers can be made 
to understand at the beginning of each term 
that quiet is not only expected but enforced 
They will come to be thankful for the one 
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place in the school where they can always be 
sure of a tranquil atmosphere. It has been 
my experience that some boys—-imagine! 
can become annoyed by gum-cracking femi- 
nine readers 

Peace and quiet does not mean military 
rule. It is important for teen agers to move 
about freely, from table to card catalog to 
reference section to magazine rack to open 
shelves and back again many times. Even so, 
that movement need not mean noise. Readers 
should feel free to return or check out books 
at any time during their period in the library 
If the spirit moves them to take a book sud 
denly, no one should bar the way. Also, if a 
teacher reaches the point in a classroom when 
a student and a book simply must be brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, why should the 
librarian block that chance for enrichment ? 
Let the student leave the classroom and come 
to the library for a few moments, With 
plenty of student assistants, one librarian can 
usually control the flow of traffic and still 
offer help in book selection and interpreta 
tion of the card catalog, while preserving law 
and order 

Plenty of student assistants—ah, there's the 
rub? Student assistants in a large public high 
school do determine the success of the library 
At the beginning of a semester the librarian 
must choose her staff from many applicants 
To recognize the right ones is the problem 
Can they type? Are they pleasant, neat? Do 
they sound intelligent? Perhaps this method 
of selecting a staff would raise the eyebrows 
of a personnel director or a Univac disciple, 
but the very fact that students make an appli 
cation proves that they like the atmosphere 
of the library and are interested in ake as 
well as service. Not all need be expert typists, 
of course, for even the slow beginners or 
nontypists dream of the day when they will 
be allowed to copy book cards, and they can 
be taught. Indeed, our contracts specify that 
we are teachers of library science. 

Student helpers, like all students, need in 
struction and direction, but they feel proud of 
their responsible positions — checking books 
in and out, collecting fines, writing overdue 
notices, designing bulletin boards, keeping 
circulation records, delivering attendance 


(Continued on page 9@1) 
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An Adventure in Cooperation 


A REPORT OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCI 
By Ila Taylor Justice and Earleen Pritchett 


¢Ffow CAN WE USE OUR SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
12S MOST EFFECTIVELY?” was the 
theme of a three-day conference on school li- 
braries cosponsored by the Department of Li- 
brary Science at Appalachian State Teachers 
College and the North Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction in April 1957. This one 
was a joint enterprise, not only of the co- 
sponsoring groups but of the participants. In- 
vited were school library supervisors, general 
supervisors of instruction, library science in 
structors and students, and college faculty 
members. More than one hundred persons 
attended 

The program was as varied as the partici 
pating groups. Leaders included a college 
president, the head of an education depart- 
ment in a teachers college, an author-illus 
trator team in the field of children’s literature, 
a writer and collector of folk tales, as well as 
education and library leaders to direct discus- 
sion groups and clinics 

Dr. Dale H Gramley, president of Salem 
College at Winston-Salem, opened the con 
ference with an address on “These Years of 
Our Life.” As competition librarians face in 
trying to interest young people in the re 
sources of the library, he listed the ‘fads and 
fancies” of the late 1920's through the pres 
ent, when new patterns of relaxation have 
been established, and the “fitful 50's’ when 
superlatives of speech and action seem to have 
become the order of the day. He said that 
we need more tolerance, greater democratiza 
tion of education, greater understanding of 
democracy, more faith, an understanding and 
interest in por but that the things to keep 
everlastingly in mind are the ability of the 
individual teacher to stimulate the children 
under her, and the importance of human 
values. 

For the busy adult, Thelma Harrington 
Bell found the library ‘‘a fortress against 
noise, complication, and confusion of a keyed- 
up modern world”; for the child, “the last 
stand for individuality.” She emphasized the 
role of the librarian in helping children 

Ila Taylor Justice is Chairman of the Department of 
Library Science, and Earleen Pritchett is Secretary to the 


resident, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
North Carolina 


choose good literature: in the library ‘a child 
is free to be himself, seek his own interests, 
widen his horizons of knowledge, and most 
important, learn to make his own decisions 
Dr. Herbert W Wey, associate dean of the 
graduate school and head of the department 
of education at Appalachian, mentioned six 
steps to more effective use of the library 


sell the administration on the value, ideals, and 
purpose of the library 

train the teachers to correlate their teaching with the 
use of the library 

broaden the facilities of the library to include movie 
hiilms, phonographs and records, movie projectors 
picture slides, etc 

make an evaluation of the library and its staff to 
determine where improvements could be made 

strive to give students guidance, both academically 
and vocationally, suggesting reading material 

strive to execute fully the librarian’s duties as a key 
person in the school curriculum 


Participants came to the following conclu 
sions: 


being a custodian of books is only a minor respon 
sibility of a librarian 

she must exercise leadership in helping the student 
to develop mental ability study skills 
growth of his personality 

she must be aware of how research can help to 
evaluate effectiveness of the library 

teachers need to become more familiar 
library and its resources 

students need to be taught how to use the library 

teacher and librarian should work together in the 
development of the child's special interests 

the librarian could stimulate interest in reading 
through book fairs, displays of children’s work 
invitations to go to classrooms and 
books 

student assistants in the library can develop a feel 
ing of participation and belonging 
that at ew for greater consciousness of 
resources 

parents through their own interest in the 
library and its resources can stimulate the interest 
of their children 

teachers must have a broad knowledge of books to 
be able to lead the children into increased interest 
and wider reading habits 

the librarian should point out to teachers the many 
resources at her finger tips for helping with sub 
ject matter fields, special interests, personality 
problems 


ROC rd 


with the 


introduce 


something 
library 


school 


library 
funds 


administrators must be concerned with the 
especially as concerns scheduling, space 
publicity 

in measuring the effectiveness of a library 
must be the yardstick and not quantity 


quality 
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arrangements should be made, especially in rural 
areas, for the year-around use of school libraries, 
‘possibly through the leadership of the PTA or 
school officials 

something good happens when boys and girls, staff 
members, and people of the community use a 
library effectively 
Clinics on various phases of school library 

work were conducted by library personnel 

from over the state. Areas covered included 


planning and equipping school libraries, school li 
brary organization, records and routines, selection 
of materials and their use in curriculum construc 
tion, nonbook materials, schoo| library program 
and activities, student library assistants, school 
library publicity, the curriculum library 


These clinics proved to be among the most 
valuable aspects of the conference. Here 
teachers fas librarians had an opportunity to 
confer with leaders on individual problems 
An architect and a librarian with extensive 
experience in planning libraries discussed re 
modeling, furniture selection, use of color, 
and the many problems involved in making 
the library attractive and inviting. A demon 
stration of assembly line processing was espe 
cially helpful to teachers and supervisors who 
had charge of a library program without 
trained librarians. The housing, and different 
methods of checking out nonbook materials 
proved ot yeas Selection aids for ali types 
of materials were displayed with suggestions 
for selection principles and criteria for build 
ing a well-rounded collection. Resources and 
procedures followed in building a unit of 
work were displayed. The library program 
was varied, giving ideas for instruction in use 
of the library, reading stimulation by teacher 
or librarian such as storytelling, book talks, 
use of audio-visual materials, and sharing a 
tivities such as dramatization. Student assist 
ants—their training, duties, and recognition 

was covered in another clinic. Publicity 
newspapers, monthly reports, yearbooks, ads, 
assembly programs, radio programs, = 
shows, bulletin boards, posters, and exhibits 
in another. To make more effective use of 
the library, increase the need for young people 
to know and enter the library profession, and 
stimulate better teacher preparation for use of 
the library 


ss 
THE AUTHORS ROOM 


(Continued from page 378) 

The project started out, simply enough, 
with the thought that a letter or two from 
children’s authors should stimulate reading 
and help make books become alive. I dis 
patched a few letters to children’s authors 
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whom I felt to be particularly friendly, and 
the replies came in, gracious and warm 


Caldecott Corner 


And so it grew. First there were letters 
Then we got an illustration quite by accident, 
and that started a new trend. It so happened 
some Caldecott winners sent us some illus 
trations—and the Caldecott Corner came into 
being. We are extremely happy to have Rob 
ert Lawson's illustration from They Were 
Strong and Good. Other ‘‘specials” include 
the James Daugherty collection and the 
Thomas Handforth collection. 

The school administration became inter 
sted in our unusual undertaking and sug 
gested a permanent collection. The art de 
partment matted the pictures for framing, and 
personally supervised the arrangement of 
them so that each one would appear at its 
best advantage 

We welcome visitors, And when you step 
through the doorway of the Authors Room, 
you will be greeted by Mariana's Miss Flora 
McFlimsey, Leo Politi’s Pedro, Marguerite 
Henry's Misty, Ludwig Bemelmans’ Made 
line, James Daugherty’s Davy Crockett, H. A 
Rey's Curious George, and Eleanor Estes’ 
Ginger Pye. Even Mary Norton's Borrowers 
have found a choice spot 


FREEDOM WITHIN THE LAW 
OF SILENCE 
(Continued from page $79) 

slips, shelving books, keeping the magazines 
up to dete—in fact, taking over all the me 
chanics ot running the library. Some schools 
employ paid clerical assistants for librarians 
Such situations may or may not be fortunate, 
depending upon personalities and the work 
division. As a rule, volunteer students can be 
managed better than paid clerical help, and 
what they lack in experience is overbalanced 
by their habit of accepting direction. But 
however it is arranged, the librarian should 
be freed from small details of the work so 
that readers can be served. 

Who knows—by providing, even enfor: 
ing, quiet and order for a short period each 
day, the librarian may become the saver of 
some lives, if not her own. The tensions 
which cause us to work, eat, move, live, then 
die of heart attacks in ridiculous and frantic 
haste may be checked for a few hours daily 
Heart and blood pressure may respond grate 
fully to the library atmosphere 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


} igpenr poe ARE ALWAYS SO BUSY getting books 
and people together that they don't very often 
find time to settle down and write themselves, But 
every once in a while they manage to do so, as evi 
denced by three books published in March, One 
that will fascinate boys and girls is Ride the Perry! 
by Marco G. Thorne, assistant city librarian of the 
San Diego, California, Public Library. Not only 
has Mr. Thorne written the story, but the illustra 
tions in this photographic picture book are by him, 
as well, This makes us particularly pleased, for 
Mr. Thorne obviously practices what he preached 
in his article, “Use Your Camera,” in the March 
1956 Bulletin. Ride the Perry! (Lantern Press) is 
a primary level book showing how ferries operate 
and all that happens ashore and abroad, with pi 
tures taken during an actual ferry rick 

Two children’s librarians have their names on 
newly published volumes. One is Rose L. Mincieli 
children’s librarian at the Steinway Branch of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, in Long Island 
City, New York. Her book, Tales, Merry and Wise, 
offers a group of Italian folk tales, never before in 
print, which were handed down to the author 
through her family, and concern the lives and 
legends of the people of the Province of Bari 
Designed for children between 7 and 12, Tales 
Merry and Wise (Holt) has been illustrated by 
Kurt Werth 


Another children’s story collection has been gar 
nered by Eulalie Steinmetz Ross, now head of work 
with children in Cincinnati Public Library, formerly 
in charge of storytelling at the New York Public 
Library. An anthology of favorite fables and folk 
tales for children 6 to 10, her book is entitled The 
Buried Treasure and Other Picture ( Lippin 
cott), and is illustrated by Josef Cellini. Mrs, Ross 
was also chairman of the four-nation storytelling 
festival at the ALA conference in 1956, an occasion 
which demonstrated once again that storytelling has 
no age limit but that everyone, of every age, is 
fascinated by a good story, well told 


l ale 


While going right along with folks who think 
that a librarian’s job is “nice for people who like 
to read,” we wish there were a trifle more truth in 
the traditional myth of librarianship as ‘nothing to 
do but stamp a few books and read the rest of the 
time The books are there, all right, but the time 
just isn't! 

Apropos of reading on the job, there was a 
mighty interesting prece on the “After hours page 
of Printers’ Ink for Pebruary 8, 1957. It was by 
C. B. Larrabee, director of applied publications 
American Chemical Society, Washington, and was 
entitled ‘Reading time instead of wasting time 


Industry needs to turn wasting time into reading 
lime 

The other day | overheard one stter-hour 
pre-dinner discussions of the big problems of busi 
mess. The talk got around, as it usually does, to the 
stage where one man said; "lI just don't have time 


to vead all the stuff that's pushed at me these days 


| (hese 
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I've had to cut out 
to read 

His friend nodded vigorousl 
“? But our company has solved 
OMT executives Al one time 
made a reasonable request for a sub 
one paid for by the c mpany Toda) 
have to sign an affidavit of dire need 
the company to pay the bill.” 

Then the brass doesn't do any 
first man ashed 

‘Oh, suve we do! But the ¢ 
couple of crack librarians to 
tuff. Ut costs 

At this point I wanted to get into the 
But even in our free 
always be sure people enjoy arguing with a stranger 
Here's what l wanted to Say 


OMe MALA 


al m¢ 


reading 


mpany bas bivred a 
digest all the x a 
money, bul i ive redding time 


ivghmeni 


ind-e@asy ciely you cant 


The company is solving the wron 
shouldn't be saving 
faving tume to read 

| hear a lot about the difficulty 
read. | don't hear so much about the d 
cutting down on time-watting ¢ 
eating visitors, Or three-hour 
cient office practices, Or 
memos that take 5,000 word 
dred words’ worth of information 

If management doesn't insist that ul 
heep up on technical literature, it's tal 
gamble that ut won't lose out to the 
with move alert executive 

Management that condones time-wa 
practices is robbing its brass of producti 
time, It's letting the most fruitful 
nesi-building ideas dry up 

Business can't afford to encourage 
to vead less. lt should demand that t/ 

lt should be willing to inve 
magazines for executive 
invest some money in finding out 
execulive more read lt / 
encourage its brass to join rapid reading 
ask them to get up to date on the late 
rapid reading 

| wish | was smart enough to think 
that would make reading a f 
storming. The man who can find 
making an executive as proud of bi 
as he is of his golf core u ul he wo 
billion dollars to American industry 

Mr. Larrabee should be pleased with the 
National Library Week at thi 
ing——is placing on reading 
agement to hirelings, stands a good chanc« 
indoctrinated. If they don't read any of the national! 
magazines, with some 80 million that 
scheduled pertinent articles, they can hardly 
all the airings on radio and television, or the doubl 
page spread in the Sears Roebuck spring catalog 
The theme? Wake Up, and Read! Though National 
Library Week lasts only seven days, reading is good 
all year round! 


reading time 
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THE 
PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Activity During Storyhous 


Ss“ STORYTELLING involves a great deal of 
talking and demonstrating the storyhour must 
be well planned. The into the 
story the alive the will become to 
children 


more activity put 
more story 

Many approaches should be used in presenting 
a story when a class comes to the library 
week for a class library period. Children 
become restless when stories are presented too much 
in the manner 


every 


can easily 


Sar 
During one of our library periods with the third 
grade we had the Cinderella This 
was selected because of a discussion during 


During this 


story 
a pre 
discussion the 


story 


vious library period 
girls decided they wanted to wear long dresses and 
the boys bow-ties. The girls brought their long 
dresses during the week and placed them in the 
lockers in their room. On the day of their library 
period they came dressed in long dresses, earrings 
their mother’s high heeled shoes, pocketbooks and 
flowers in their hair 
Before the class period I selected a 
dramatize the story and practiced with them 
The library decorated with 
during a fourth and fifth grade class art period 
The chairs were placed in a circle around the 
leaving enough space to dance. When the 
the play was reached where ‘Cinderella’ attende: 
the ball, the danced by the “Blue Danubx 
Waltz This made an enjoyable storyhour with a 
few parents attending 
ATLANTA 


Carver 


group to 
designs made 


was 


room 
part im 


class 
Librarian 


Elementary School 
) 


South Carolina 


[THOMAS 


Columbia 


Seniors Look at the Library 


LTHOUGH A RECORD of daily circulation is 
kept, with statistics in separate 
there were factors affecting the use of the 
on which there was no definite data. For 
instance, it was not known how many students used 
other libraries, how many paperbound 
books, how many really enjoyed reading classics 
or what suggestions the students had for improving 


library service 


many cata 
gorTies 


library 


bought 


A questionnaire to seniors in twelfth-grade Eng 
lish brought 266 replies. Few students use the 
library each day. A number came 
week from study hall and before or after 
hours. More than half came to do reference 
and for their own personal interests, Of the 
class only ten could not find what they 
chiefly because every copy of the book desired had 
been borrowed. More than three-fourths of the 
class came to borrow a book; about one-fourth to 
read magazines. Students used books in other li 
braries and volumes they had at home; 181 own 
books which they used for book reports; 239 have 


several times a 
“ hool 
work 
entire 
wanted 
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reterence bool it home. Almost half the class 
bought paperback books 

Although the students read mor 
sics than the nonacademics, 85 as against 40, classics 
are still popular with all students, For the most part 
books liste were of good literary quality 
for improving the library service in 
providing better lighting, keeping the library 
more allowing conversation, lending books 
for longer periods, raising fines, allowing students 
at will, letting students come with 
keeping out students who 
want to escape study hall, remaining open 
admitting students during the noon period 
books overnight, granting per 
patio 


academic clas 


Suggestions 
‘ lude 


quict 


to come and 20 
out giving a 
merely 
later 
lending 


reason 


reference 
mission to read in the 


RuHopvA E. Bowers, Librarian 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, Senior High School 


| 
AS PUPILS SEE US. 
never die; they only lose books 
Ouipped by Philip Sarna, Senior at 
Montclair, N.J., Academy 


Librarian 


A Frenp I'm Giap I Met 


best friends I have or ever will have 
Her name is Miss Draper, and since 
second grade, when I was just able to see over the 
lesk she has helped me in selecting books, Miss 
Draper has always trusted me with new books that 
she thinks I would like. Since I have met her my 
reading has improved and I have found a friend 
Miss Draper is not only my favorite librarian and 
friend, but everyone else, too, appreciates her 
Net. Murpny 

S$: Joseph's School, Bristol, Conn 


One of the 
is a librarian 


LIBRARIANS 


A librarian is a strange creature who invariably 
has a pencil in her ear, They are the nicest kind of 
teachers. To be a librarian you must have a good 
love to be pe stered by ele ven 
twelve, and thirteen year old children, and it's also 
One of the librarians worst 
are usually two of these (male and female ). The li 
problems is the clinging-vine type of student, There 
brarian must have a wealth of knowledge, For in 
stance: where a book with a preface is so a student 
an write a book report without reading the books 
She also must know where “The Complete Sherlock 
Homes” is. Children from inferior schools often 
annoy librarians. As we said before librarians are 
strange but wonderful creatures 


sense of humor 


a good idea to be nuts 


Authors anonimus (thank goodness) 
Rutherford, N.J 
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Let’s Read This Summer 





STICKY DICKY 


ale as he read 
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Bookmarks with a Purpose 
, MIGHT LIKE to see how we have adapted the 


idea of bookmarks Grace Spear wrote about 
in the October 1956 Wilson Library Bulletin (Dis 
cipline Can Be Fun,” p. 168). We have had 5,000 
of each printed—we have almost 3,000 young bor 
rowers—and propose to do another printing in two 
or three year's time, Of cours 
may demand that we do some more 
We read the Wilson Bulletin with much interest 
and frequently get worthwhile ideas from it 
KENNETH G. MAWSON, City Librarian 
Wanganui, New Zealand, Public Library 


our young friends 


Bingo-Dewey 


| Tyee YEAR, I found myself trying to conduct 
programs that would appeal to 51 boys and 
girls, some of whom were in the Library Council 
simply because they weren't interested in any of the 
alternate clubs. The children became after 
such stimulating programs as “The Library in the 
Junior High School Curriculum Public Service 
in Clifton,” etc. Tearfully, I was informed that the 
dancing club danced, the chess club played chess 
the basketball club played basketball, but that the 
Library Council never had any ‘fun 

It was about that time that the problem of the 
regulation of bingo in New Jersey was once more 
under discussion in the public print. Thus inspired, 
I had some of my council members make up large 
cards, ruled into 25 squares on both sides. On one 
side, I had them write subject headings, selected at 
random. On the other, I had them write decimal 
classification numbers from the third summary 
Counters were then made and we were ready to go 

At the next meeting, the large cards and a supply 
of counters were distributed and all the members 
turned their cards with the classification mumbers 
facing up. I then began calling subject headings 
The members were to convert the heading to the 
proper number and then cover the number if they 
were fortunate enough to have it on their card. The 
first child to cover all the numbers on his card then 


restive 
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shouted——naturally—Dewey, amid moans from the 
less fortunate. Then the cards were turned 
the game was reversed. I would call out numbers 
and the children would cover the proper 
heading. The children had their fun and in the 
process I hope they learned their Dewey number 
and subject headings, too 
Danie D. Scuecurer, Librarian 
W oodrou Wilson Juni r High Ses 
Clifton, Neu Jersey 


over ana 


subse t 


Rojet the Robot 


Rv THE ROBOT was the theme of our summer 
reading club. Rojet, a 6’ high, 2’ wide me 
chanical man, was loaned to the library through the 
courtesy of a friend who had 
masquerade costume, We were informed by his 
inventor that he could not read and, therefore, every 
book that was read and recorded during the summer 
by members of his club, had to be transmitted by 
super-super energy to Rojet 

Members of the club were eager to make him the 
most educated robot, as well as boosting the school 
under which they registered, and at the same time 
learned that reading can be fun 

As a result, 735 students registered in the club 
circulation increased to over 1,000 volumes a day 
and the book shelves in the children’s room wer 
emptied—-and stayed that way 

Later, during National Book Week, a program 
held at the high school auditorium and attended 
by a capacity crowd of 450 persons was sponsored by 
the Bergenfield Free Public Library and the library's 
ROJET ROBOT READING CLUB. Royet be 
educated that he came to life long enough to present 
awards to students who had read 10 books or more 
during the summer. A plaque was presented to the 
school which had the most students registered 

Beatrice M. james, Director 
Bergenfield, New Jersey, Pree Public Library 
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To the White House 


Soe 1957 WAS THE YEAR for the presidential 
inauguration we built out summer reading club 
around this theme, calling it THE PRESIDENT S READ 
ING CLUB THIRTY-THREE STEPS TO THE WHIT! 
HOUSE. Feature of the display was a plastic model 
of the White House with eleven plastic foam steps 
leading to it. For each three books reported on 
each member advanced one step toward the White 
House, which he reached after reading 33 books 

The 33 steps, of course, signified the number of 
presidents who have served the country. Reading 
club members were represented by small construc 
tion paper flags on which their names were written 
Those who reached the White House were repre 
sented by a small statuette of a president. All who 
reported on three or more books were considered 
full-Aedged members of the club 

We had meetings twice a month, with children 
giving book reports, storytelling, and games. Our 
children, young and old, were interested in reading 
about the presidents and the White House 

MARIAN F. Krounke, Librarian 
Pe Try lou a, Public Library 


Library Book Accounts 


B' ILDING UP A BOOK ACCOUNT was the theme 
of the 1957 young adult summer reading pro 
gram of the Los Angeles County Public Library 
Readers in junior and senior high school, from 7th 
grade up, could join 

There was no limitation as to subject of books 
read, but a list of suggested subjects was included 
on the poster announcements used in branch librar 
ies and Every branch participating was 
supplied with the following lists as guides for 
readers wanting to select books on special subjects 
ALA Patterns in Reading by Jean Roos; New York 
Public Library, latest edition of Books for the Teen 
Age. National Council of Teachers of English 
Books for You, Your Reading. \n addition to post 
ers and subject booklists the other materials sup 
plied were booklets in the form of bank books 
called LIBRARY ACCOUNT BOOKS in which readers 
noted the author and title of books read 


schools 


Branch librarians were encouraged to plan for 
group meetings where the young people could dis 
cuss books with each other, with the librarian, or 
with some community volunteer leader. For some 
groups, review copies of new titles were supplied 
In return for reading these new books, readers were 
asked to fill out review forms giving their opinion 


of the book. Where groups could be formed, in- 
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dividual readers reported to the librarian on books 
read. The LIBRARY ACCOUNT BOOK was given each 
reader after he had read and reported on one book 
At the end of the summer all participants wer 
invited to a general meeting where there was a 

program with authors and other speakers 
The response to this program was enthusiastic 
enough to warrant repeating it another year. Many 
young people said they had missed a summer read 
ing program after becoming too old for the chil 
dren's programs. Over 1,000 young people partici 
pated in 53 of our branches, There were 25 groups 
which met regularly and a number of these are still 
continuing to meet. A total of 235 new books were 
reviewed and over 200 review slips received, Plans 
for another year will include enlisting more volun 
teer leaders to discuss books with the groups and 
more regional meetings where the groups and in 
dividual readers can hear authors and other speakers 

jouN D, Henperson, Librarian 
Mary Rooers SMITH, Coordinator of 
Children’s Services 
County of Las Angeles 
Public Library 





Group from "Big Tree’ 


Library Papier-MAché 


COM MIS 


A FORMER MEMBER OF OUR LIBRARY 
SION makes a group of papier-maché figures 


for us each year, The great favorite has been PAu! 
BUNYAN AND HIS BLUE OX-—very colorful even to 
the plaids of the wool shirt and socks and ruddy 
complexion, The animals in BiG TREE run a close 
second. The figures are about 12” high, very realis 
tic, and perfect in all detail 

Here are her directions 

The technique of making three dimensional illus 
trations with papier madché is an easy progression 
from masks and puppet heads to statuettes, The 
first step is the use of torn paper towel strips dipped 
in homemade paste, crisscrossed over a mask of 
clay. Puppet heads made of balled newspaper wit! 
1 covering of pasted paper towel sirips are the next 
sep, The statuettes are consiructed on an armature 
or simple skeleton of wire firmly attached to a base 
of wood. The body, built out with strips of news 
paper wound about the wire and tied securely, i 
kept dry to lessen the shrinkage of the final coat of 
paste and paper towel strips. Drying of the figure 
thould be natural, taking from one day for small 
4” figures to several days for the larger. Poster or 
opaque tempera paints are used with a complete 
base coat of poster white to cover the discolorations 
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caused by the paste. These statues have an advan- 
tage of being light in weight, inexpensive, and 
easily mended and repainted. They can last for 
years if kept in a reasonably dry The one 
major disadvantage 1s the roughness of the surface, 
making them uninuitable for ilustrations of amy 
thing pictured as ind delicate lor im 
4 young person, a fairy, or a dainty animal 


place 


beauti{ ul 

1Ane 

Passo, Librarian 
California, Public Library 


THeima | 
San Bruno 


Diving for Treasure 


hyo 5,000 boys and girls in grades 5-8 
joined the vacation reading club at 34 agencies 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia in 1957. Divine 
FOR TREASURE was the theme, used on the 
green and black posters featuring a deep sea diver 
and a treasure Children’s librarians visited 
all the schools in their respective areas to distribute 
the posters and bookmarks and to talk about the 
reading club 

Boys and girls from a 
selected group of books and to report to the librar 
ian on 10 of them. After reading and reporting on 
4 books, each child received a gay red cardboard 
treasure chest and tiny paper books to slip in the 
treasure chest with the titles of his books printed 
on each. The treasure chests decorated the children's 
rooms until after Labor Day when a reading club 
party was held. Each child reading and reporting 
on 10 books received a certificate 


cool 


chest 


were invited to read 


Considerable publicity was given by newspapers 
radio, and television stations. Requests for the read 
ing list were received from parents and teachers 
living in the greater Philadelphia area 

In September, 1,405 boys and girls who received 
certificates were invited to a special program at the 
central library; 800 appeared and two performances 
were held, Each year we lifferent program 
(always a storyteller) and this year we had a story, 
Steadtast Tin Soldier,” the presen 
tation by our deputy director of the 4th and Sth year 
certificates, and a special tour of the library 


have d 


a movie of “The 


recarie® WQWOEMS Cive 
' de: 





Front and back of bookmark 


We feel that the vacation reading club is an ex 
citing way of bringing together the child and the 
children’s librarian to explore THE WONDERFUI 
WORLD OF BOOKS 

CAROLYN W. FieLp 
Coordinator of Work with Children 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sea Treasures 


IGH IN POPULARITY at the Denver Public Li 
brary is the annual vacation reading program 

Last year, 9,521 elementary school children received 
certiheates for reading eight books each, and an 
additional 3,658 children received honorable men 
tion for reading from one to seven books, The 
program is carried out in close cooperation with 
the Denver public schools 

The library-school committee, which meets every 
January, chose DEEP SEA TREASURES as the theme 
The library printed 70,000 copies of a letter to 
arents, and the same number of tallies to record 
ower titles, both attractively illustrated with light 
green underwater scenes. The 
uted to parents by the schools 
visited all elementary 
tallies 

Each child deposited his tally at his neighborhood 
library, then recorded each book he read. When he 
had read eight books he was given a small paper 
fish, shell, sea horse, or other deep-sea creature on 
which he wrote his name. Soon the bulletin boards 
and all other available space were blanketed with 
these colorful objects. Librarians made a 
school visit in November to award reading certih 
cates 

Although high school students seldom are inter 
ested in reading certificates, the young adult divi 
sion wanted to encourage summer reading. So a 
booklist called FOLLOWING THE TIDES was prepared 
and 20,000 copies were distributed by the high 
schools. To dramatize the program, a string of 
paper fish was suspended from the ceiling, leading 
from the front door to the young adult division 
where a 12° Japanese paper fish was suspended 

An innovation was the inclusion of blind chil 
dren in the vacation reading program. The reading 
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distrib 
librarians 


letters were 
In May 


schools to distribute the 


second 





of five books—either Braille or talking—qualified a 
child for a certificate. The library's division of 
work with the blind supplied the children with 
books and also Brailled their tallies and reading 
certificates 

Norton, Publicity Director 
rado, Public Library 


ALIC3 


Denver, Col 


Aloha 


yy Bab MAKE IT A HAWAIAN THEME this 
year!’ one of the children’s staff suggested 
when we first talked summer reading club plans 
It seemed like a natural, here in Hilo 
of the "Big Island 

We center our 
Hawaiian book and give the 
Last year it was Down and 
lulu resident Edwin E. Rols 


me tropolis 


reading club around a 
club the book's name 


{way Below by Hono 


summet 


DOWN AND AWAY BELOW 


visited our seven local 


To prepare for the 
SUMMER READING CLUB we 
schools in May to invite children from 43d to &th 
grade to join the club. (The dodger we left in each 
room to remind them to join the club had been 
adapted by tudent from an illus 
tration in the 


a high school 
book. ) 

For our children’s room 
a mural of which someone 


vur artist-cataloger made 


You re 


said in horror 


REAL FisHne 


1958 


APRIL 


not going to stick pins in ¢Aat!’ The two side dis 
play areas of the fireplace alcove were festooned 
with real fish nets and library friends generously 
lent shells from their treasured collections 

The children did kindle to the idea and they 
Only the fact that we limited 
reports a week kept our heads above 
water, As a child reported on his second book, a 
fish (made of construction paper and with the 
child's name lettered on it in India ink) was-pinned 
on the mural in the extreme left hand corner. As 
each book was reported on, the fish “swam” to the 
ten incidents represented. The branches 
murals but a simple and effective 
book jacket of Down and Awa) 
with lines 


joined in droves 


them to tw 


next of the 
did not have 
chart with the 
Belou inted on heavy posterboard 
for th of club members and spaces to mark 
their progress with gummed dots 

There were no unusual rules. No readers of 
picture books were accepted. Each child varied hi 
reading and included both fiction and nonfiction 
And each book was ok'ed by a children’s librarian 
and typed on the child's card before it was read 
We brought the club to a close two weeks before 
schoo! started 

For livided the 
into halve ind sent Out mimeographed post 
inviting the older children and their parents to the 
library on the Thursday evening before 
started The younger children were invited for 
Saturda fternoon, We found that one sure-fire 
way to 5 the parents to the library 
record i their children appear on a 
an honor of some kind They 
will come r this, if nothing else, and sometimes 
they be regular library borrowers 

The rogram began with reports on 
book uring the summer by a representative 
from hool, Certificates were awarded first 
year read ‘ 


Book 


nam 


the award meeting, we group 


cards 


school 


despite a 
to have 


progran receive 
favorite 


ond-year readers received also d 
Read” booklet for future use; the 
18 third iders received certificates ind auto 
graphe t Down and Away Below, the gift 
of the r, Edwin Rols, Of course the children 
to use the library all fall and winter! 
MARGARET GRAY, Children 
Hawaii County Library 
Hilo, Hawai 


were invit 


Libratia 





Open in Summer 


URING THE SUMMER, our school library is open 
for eight weeks, two afternoons a weck, to 
correspond to the summer playground program, 
and many young people and boys and girls use it 
extensively 
A children’s section is arranged in the high school 
library. The book collection is assembled from the 
classroom libraries of the elementary schools, with 
teachers and pupils selecting books in May and 
sending them to the high school library at the close 
of school, About 150 books are circulated in an 
afternoon, Last summer we had 210 registered 
users and an attendance of about 126 people weekly 
The program has operated for the past four years 
(except the summer the library was renovated), 
with a steady increase in people using the library 
during the summer 
GertTrupe R. Mercar, Librarian 
Bellwood-Antis High School 
Bellwood, Pennsylvania 


Moon Watchers 


mM” WATCHING was the rage with the younger 
set in libraries in the Monroe County Library 
System last summer 

As senior scientists turned to 18 months of astro- 
nomical research, young readers launched literary 
rockets in a summer reading program, significantly 
tagged the MOON WATCHERS VACATION READING 
CLUB, Throughout the county, small spacemen 
arrived in the outer atmosphere well in advance 
of Sputnik 

Each participating library had a large colored 
pictorial map of the universe produced by silk 
screen process at county library headquarters. The 
youngsters charted their reading progress with 
Spaceman tags on the map 

Each child kept his reading record in a booklet 
which he received when he joined the club. He 
marked his own progress with colored crayon on a 
smaller map of the universe and listed the author 
and title of each book which he reported having 
read. Children were free to choose their own read- 
ing material unless they asked for aid 

At the end of the program, moon watchers were 
given certificates to show that they had participated 
Booklets, certificates, and spacemen were printed 
by multilith. Some libraries had a party for the 
club members at the end of the season, when cer 
tificates were awarded 

MARION L. SIMMONS 
Public Relations Director 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


Zooming through Space 


R” KET THROUGH SPACE WITH BOOKS, our 

noncompetitive summer reading program 
served a dual purpose: it capitalized on the current 
boundless enthusiasm for space travel and it pointed 
up the newly inaugurated International Geophysical 
Year which had just begun 

There were other assets, from the library's 

vint. It was simple to operate, could be used at 
both the main library and branch, and 
very little expense, since all rockets, log books, et 
were staff-designed and mimeographed. No extra 
promotion was required beyond the customary early 
June visit to elementary schools to remind the 
youngsters of books as vacation fare and the com 
fort of an air-conditioned library during the “dog 
days of August. The results? Successful beyond 
our wildest expectations ! 

Two bookstacks in a prominent section of the 
children’s room were covered with heavy brown 
wrapping paper on which, in vivid chalk, were 
sketched the Milky Way, the Big Dipper, a few 
constellations, winged comets, nebulae, planets, et 
At the bottom an aluminum foil launching bas« 
(stool) and a construction-paper rocket stood ready 
to “blast off’ into space 

Each space cadet received his own log book in 
which to record the books read during the summer 
As each book was finished and reported on, a paper 
rocket bearing the child's name, school, and book 
title was launched (via stapler) into the brown 
paper library stratosphere 

Some children read only one book. Some filled 
the 12 spaces in their first log book and started on 
a second round, Between 300 and 400 eager, inter 
ested boys and girls participated. Attendance at the 
six Wednesday morning storyhours, scheduled to 
accompany the reading program, ranged from 6 
212. After the first week, the Hamtramck Recrea 
tion Department asked that its leaders be permitted 
to bring regular playground groups in for the 
weekly programs 

Thanks to the enthusiasm of the children’s librar 
ians, who planned and developed this ROCKETEER 
READING CLUB, it proved to be a supersonic, super 
duper success. Our whole staff became infected 
with the same spacemania as the youngsters. The 
children not only read in unprecedented numbers, 


tand 


involved 
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but they brought in their friends and neighbors to 
join the ranks. And once a rocket had been 
launched, nothing would do but the entire family 
must stop in and admire the small fry's achievement 
Mitprep E. Hurro, Assistant Director 
Hamtramck, Michigan, Public Library 


Tree with Changing Foliage 


WwW" N Cedar Hall Library was starting on its 
first five-day week (previously we had been 
open only two days a week) we thought of a READ 
ING TREE to stif up new interest 

We got a nicely shaped, young tree perhaps 81/2’ 
tall, mounted it in a tree holder, and set it in the 
center of our library. The first day we hung book 
jackets on the limbs. It looked attractive even with 
out leaves and really drew the interest of young and 
old patrons. We hung a large paper, cut in the 
shape of a tree, on the wall where each child wish 
ing to register in the READING TREE CLUB might 
sign his name, Then with his first book we gave 
him a green leaf on which he wrote his name. It 
was secured to the tree with a small piece of mask 
ing tape. With each additional ten books read, the 
leaves changed from yellow to orange, orange to red, 
and red to brown. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the bare tree begin 
to leaf out, first green leaves, then touches of yellow 
as the days passed. It became more colorful and 
the interest mounted continually until the day when 
winners were announced 

It was a wonderful success! People came from 
all over our city to see the reading tree and our local 
newspaper carried a story and picture 

Norma Port.ock, Librarian 
Cedar Hall Branch Library 
Evansville, Indiana 
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Indian Feathers 


HILDREN who joined our INDIAN READING CLUB 
last summer became squaws and braves of the 
EASPEOLIB Indian Tribe. Each one was given a 
headband and each two books read gave him a col 
ored paper feather for his headband. Those who 
read 20 books had complete headbands and were 
eligible to attend powwow held in the park at the 
end of the summer 
At the powwow, headbands with real feathers 
were given all squaws and braves. The boy and 
girl who read the most books during the summer 
were respectively named chief and princess of the 
tribe and given special headdresses 
A miniature Indian village displayed on one of 
the tables throughout the summer added color to 
the children’s department and stimulated interest in 
the reading club 
HeLen Currey, Librarian 
East Peoria, Ulinois, Public Library 


Dinosaur Reading Club 


W' HAD BEEN UNDECIDED about the pros and 
cons of summer reading clubs, Then along 
came the idea of a DINOSAUR READING CLUB, an 
idea with sure-fire appeal 

So, we tried to work out a scheme to eliminate 
competition, and make the club a personal record 
of each child's summer reading, We purchased 
posters, booklets, bookmarks, and buttons, and then 
sent publicity to the schools. We also had some 
excellent newspaper and poster publicity 

The response has been enthusiastic and genuine, 
with over 700 youngsters registered. As the child 
registers he is told he may read any book in the 
children's room, and it is up to him how many 
books he reads. His booklet has space for 15 titles, 
and for each book read, the child writes the author 
title, and a sentence or two to tell what the book 
is about. In the event he fills up one booklet, he 
may start on a second, He is on his own and how 
many books he reads is entirely up to him. We 
keep the booklets here during the summer and they 
are returned to the boys and girls at the end of 
August 

An interesting sidelight is a newspaper published 
exclsively for DINOSAUR CLUB members—the brain 
child of 6 members who wished to add sparkle to 
the club and keep others informed, The library 
mimeographed several hundred copies of ‘Dinosaur 
Club Chit-Chat.” Our young patrons are delighted 
with the paper, which includes some of their own 
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new spaper 
library staff 


book reviews. In addition to this, the 
staff were interviewed by one of the 
members on a special radio broadcast 
The project means very little extra effort on the 
library, and has been one of the best 
lepartment has ever 


part of the 
sources of publicity that thi 
had 

MITCHEL! 
Depariment 
Michigan, Public Library 


JoserHine B Supervisor 
Children 


Dearborn 


Travel Twist 


W' USED AN INTERESTING VARIATION to the 
theme, AROUND THE worLD. A librarian 
drew a huge world map, which was pasted on heavy 
cardboard and attached to the wall. The first book 
a child read entitled him to write his name on a 
small flag and pin it on the map at the source of 
the Mississippi, Lake Itasca in Northern Minnesota 
He progressed to the next port with each book read 
When he reached New Orleans he put hi 
a small replica of a boat, which he in traveling 


name on 
around the world 

Only 
in geography was aroused by bringing 
tries into the plan 


major ports were used, but much interest 


foragn coun 
Lucia E. Rios Librarian 
Special Servi Library 
Camp LeR 
New Orlear 


Around the World in 70 Days 


Nees r 500 WELD COUNTY YOUNGSTERS read 
12,700 books on their way around the world 


during the 70 days of summer reading program 


Due to the size of the county 
it was that the rogram be 
centered around bookmobile service. Advance pub 
licity and planning were accomplished through sev 
eral different channels, If the collection was placed 
or school building 


1,000 square miles 


necessary reading |{ 


in a store, home it Was necessary 
to know the location, the hours the collection would 
be available, and how m would be 
needed, Those responsible for the local circulation 
at these deposits included PTA groups, mothers 


high school students and storekec pers 


large a collect 


Nine towns in the county had regular community 
bookmobile stops where the bookmobil parked 
every two weeks for an hour and a malf, A central 


location was chosen, and patrons of all ages were 
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welcome, Six communities were served by 
nent libraries located in the towns. Through a 
second bookmobile which made 
deliveries, the Weld County Library supplemente 
these collections 
Preparation for the trip around the worl 
before schools closed for summer vacation. Al! 
children were notihed where the books w 
available. The bookmobile librarian also 
the summer reading charts and stickers in ea 
school room and urged the children to participate 
in the program. The county newspapers were gen 
erous in their publicity for the library 
posters were displayed throughout the county 
The chart used was a facsimile of a 
case, For the first book read by a child durin 
summer reading program, his name, age, an 
were written on a chart. For « 
he placed a sticker representing a foreign 
on the luggage. The charts remained w 
librarian until the end of the | 
venir pencils inscribed with the name 
County Library were given to al! children 
read 21 books or more 
The library staff felt the rea! value of the 
reading program lay in the fact that abx 
beyond the fun of competition, the children 
just for the joy of reading 
Evety? 
B hmMOPT« 
Weld County 
Greeley, 


re gular monthly 


pegan 


many 


traveliny: 
very other box 


Oogtan The 


brow 


World Travel 


F" OUR WORLD TRAVELER READING CLUB, we 
divided the childen into two age groups: thos 
of primary age (grades 1-3) and those older. For 
each group we had a very large map of the world 
on which we used plastic airplanes of various color 
to move as the reading progressed, Some young: 
made the trip so quickly that we had to add a 
to the airplane and let them make a second trij 
Each group had a weekly meeting with a differ 
ent foreign country as a theme each time. For the 
British Isles, we had bagpipe players from the loca! 
High School Kilties come to play and dance the 
highland fling. For some of the European countric 
we had people who had traveled abroad show their 
pictures and souvenirs. The ones who especially 
interested the children were the young people who 
had been abroad during their high school 
the Field Service Scholarships 
Some children from Germany 
wearing their native costumes for one meeting. W« 
had some foreign college students from India at 


ti 


yn the 
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one meeting who were eager to find American pen | ravel in Kansas 
pals for some Indian boys and girls. On the final 
day we had an Oriental Party with Chinese almond HILDRI AR TICIPATING in the summer reading 
cookies, and Japanese lanterns as decorations. We + progr f the Salina Public Library traveled 
were pleased to have some junior high sisters enter while t 1 The staff. secking to awaken 
tain in Japanese costumes with oriental dances terest car her industries, and her colorful 
songs, and tell us about oriental customs and life history VEL IN KANSAS as a theme 
These girls had lived for several years at a U.S 
A { Ka s assigned to each 

Navy base in Japan 

In addition, at each meeting we were able to 
show appropriate 16-mm movies about the various 
countries. The movies were furnished by the Mis 
sourt Film Co-op of which our library is a member 


[ ! hild 
enroll illed with pictures marking pl 


VinGinia Lee GLeason, Children’s Librarian 
Sprin gheld, Mi wri, Public Library 


80 Days 


As ND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS was the theme 
of the 1957 summer reading project at the 
Hastings, Neb., Public Library. Boys and girls read 
books about other countries for the first 40 days of 
the summer, then read any books which appealed to 
them 

Original posters depicting typical scenes from 


other lands decorated the junior department for the 
f histor ind industrial importance. For every 


book read t hild “Traveled in Kansas hoosin 
He could ‘visit’ historic spot 


program. Some of the boys loaned model airplane 
The central display was a relief map showing Story 
Book Island, Treasure Island, and a large expanse his ow 


nl 
look as Abi nig City ind Council Grove A 


ot ocean, The map was painted as if one were 
ing down upon it from a great height. Floating 
above was a passenger balloon carrying a sailor 
doll. Around the middle of the balloon was a 
banner reading, AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAY over bright paper for every 150 books read 

Climax of the project was a party for those who iren enrolled read enough books t 


finished reading six books during the 80 day ve ip completely 


large " \ansas marked off in counti was 
hung int reading room, The children combined 
their “t to over’ Kansas. A county wa 


Movies were shown about legends and fairy tale ty v i finale to the summer, with travel 


from other lands. Each child received a certificat film, ma how, and stories. The children were 
bearing his name and the books which he read given their maps and those having read 15 of more 
Across the center in bold letters appeared the name books were given a Kansas Tourist Guide, furnish 

of the project and famous landmarks, superimposed by the Kansas Industrial Development Commission 
on a map of the world, bordered the certificates Ian Evans. Children’s Librarian 
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HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, PuBLIC Liprary lina, Kansas, Public Library 
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oo YEAR we are repeating the Bulletin policy 
of several years’ standing by choosing the 
month of April for our special SUMMER READING 
issue, to allow librarians plenty of time for plan- 
ning their summer programs, We hope the experi- 
ences of other librarians, reported herein, will be 
helpful in arranging dynamic programs to en- 
courage widespread reading. Perhaps our readers 
will be interested—as are we—in the recent empha. 
sis on world and interplanetary travel in summer 
reading programs—sure evidence that libraries keep 
pace with a changing world 


he OL 


Thomas Mann's novel, The Transposed Heads, 
Mann's retelling of a Hindu legend, was turned into 
an opera by Australian composer Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks and performed at the Phoenix Theatre in 
New York in February under the auspices of the 
Contemporary Music Society, The Transposed 
Heads was the first opera to be commissioned 
through a Rockefeller grant by the Louisville Or- 
chestra, and was premiered and recorded by Colum. 
bia Records in Louisville in the spring of 1954. The 
libretto was extracted by the composer in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Mann, almost verbatum from the 
H. T. Lowe-Porter translation 


ve te te 


The Douglas C. McMurtrie manuscript collec- 
tion, a group of more than 100,000 pieces relating 
largely to printing and its history, has been acquired 
by the Michigan State University library with the 
assistance of the MSU Development Fund. Includ. 
ed are first drafts and corrected proofs of the Mc- 
Murtrie books, speeches, and other writings, to- 
gether with much unpublished data and correspond- 
ence covering the author's long and active career. 
Other materials deal with the personal life. busi 
ness, and scholarly activities of the late author of 
History of Printing in the United States 
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Of particular interest is the material covering the 
history of early printing in a dozen states which 
McMurtrie had collected for the American Imprints 
Inventory. Scheduled for later volumes of his un 
finished history, all this materia! is now convenient 
ly available, much of it actually in galley proof 
The MSU library has full rights of publication 


te te Le 


Gibert Highet broadcasts in the current series 

will include 

NUMBER 28 Build Your Own Library, 
up personal libraries that reflect one s interests 

NUMBER 29--"'Pather and Son,’ a talk about Edmun 
Gosse and his autobiographical Father and Son 

NUMBER 40 ‘Sense and Nonsense,” an amusing 
pentas out that much of what we cal! nonsense is 
ull of meaning 
mpern 31-~-"Complete and Utter Nonsense 
whether it is possible to talk or write complete no 
deliberately 

impen 32 A Young Man's Fantasy 
Meredith's first published story, The Shaving 
pat. 
mpen 35 Learning a Language.”’ 

Jmpen 34 Courage,"’ based chiefly on The Long Road 
Back by Edward Le Comte and partly on Triumph Over 
Odds, edited by J. Donald Adams 

NUMBER %35-—-PROPAGANDA AND Porray, a talk about 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

NUMBER 36-—~-""Mystics and Realists a talk 
great Flemish painters, based on Flemish Painting: T/ 
Century of Van Eyck by Jacques Lassaigne 

NUMBER 47 Saint Thomas Eliot?’ analyzing th 
discussed book, The Sweeniad, and Eliot 

NUMBER 38-—''A Little Latin Lyric Mr. Highet's tra 
tion of one of Horace’s lyric poems 

numBeR 39-—'‘American English,’ discussing our langu 
and particularly the way American English has 
British English. Based on American English | 
H. Marckwardt 


eS & 


about 


asking 


wens 


about George 
i Shag 


about the 
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The state of the Union, the devalued dollar 

Are often discussed by a loquacious loller 

But, a yawn that is stifled, or a faraway look 
Will give him the hint, send him back to his book 


GRACE B. SPEAR 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Act 


N FEBRUARY 27, the director of the ALA 
Washington Office presented testimony on the 
Library Services Act appropriation before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee. This testimony sup- 
ported a request for the appropriation of the full 
amount of the authorization, $7,500,000, for the 
Library Services Act program for the fiscal year 1959 
(July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959). The House will 
probably have passed the Appropriations Bill which 
includes the LSA program before this column is 
printed, It is hoped that the subcommittee will have 
recommended an amount considerably above the 
$4,000,000 requested for the program in the Presi 
dent's Budget 
Since the Library Services Act was passed less 
than 2 years ago the 45 states plus 4 territories par 
ticipating at present in the program have reported 
some significant accomplishments 


1. 49 state and territorial library extension agen 
cies are strengthening their staffs, their book re 
sources, reference, loan, and consultant services in 
order to give greater assistance to the rural areas; 

2. 126 county and regional library demonstra 
tions in 37 states are under way, resulting in many 
economies of Operation; 

3. 52 bookmobile 
place in 31 states; 

4. 27 groups of libraries in 18 states are co- 
operating under the state plans to exchange books 
and other materials, and to share book resources; 

5. 15 projects have been set up already to cen 
tralize cataloging and the preparation of books, and 
also to economize through large-scale buying. The 
tax dollar is thus made to go further and to render 
greater service 

6. 14 state library branches are being developed 
in 10 states in order to bring services to the rural 
people; 

7. 25 states are assisting rural library service 
through in-service training opportunities; 

8. Over 300 rural counties with populations 
totaling 7,500,000 children and adults are now re 
ceiving new or improved service under the program 

9. State funds, although still inadequate for the 
extension of rural library service, have increased 
48% since 1956, the date of the passage of the act 


demonstrations are taking 


Depository Libraries 


The bill to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries (H.R. 11042) was introduced in the House 
on February 27 by Representative Wayne Hays 
(D., Ohio). If you would like to see a copy of the 
bill (H.R. 11042) you may request a copy from 
your Representative 


Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education 


On January 31, Ralph M. Dunbar, director of 
the Library Services Branch, retired. A resolution 
commending his work in behalf of library develop 
ment was presented by the Federal Relations Com 
mittee at Midwinter and adopted by Council 
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John Lorenz, who has been assistant director since 
January 1957, was appointed director effective Feb 
ruary 10 


Postal Rates 


The Senate, on February 28, passed H.R. 5836, 
a bill to readjust postal rates, and adopted an 
amendment by Senator Yarborough (D., Texas) to 
strike out the proposed increase in the book rate 
and retain the present book rate, This amendment 
was significant since the House bill had provided 
for a 25% increase in the book rate. Since this 
amendment to restore the 8c for the first pound and 
4c for each succeeding pound rate for books was not 
contained in the House bill it will go to a confer 
ence committee representing both the House and the 
Senate for readjustment. Final action will then be 
taken by both House and Senate 


Permit Requirement 


Senator Olin Johnston (D., $.C.), chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
inserted in the Congressional Record the following 
statement 

Subsection (b) of section 205, lines 5 through 10 
on page 42, requires public libraries and certain 
other types of nonprofit organizations to furnish to 
the Postmaster General evidence concerning their 
nonprofit status, The Post Ofice Department has 
assured us that it does not desire to establish any 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

new procedures under this provision. The inclusion 
of the name of the nonprofit organization upon the 
shipping label will normally be considered sufficient 
evidence that the shipment qualifies for the rate 
provided in section 204 (e) of the postal rate re 
vision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, 
at amended, and as further amended by this att 
Existing regulations of the Pout Ofice Department 
provide for the acceptance of certain types of ship 
ments under this rate without any special permit or 
authorization, and the Department has stated that 
if this portion of the bill ix approved as it stands, 
it will attempt to these procedures uniform 
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American Library A 
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A student who came into the Royalton-Hartland 
Central School Library, in Middleport, New York, 
asking for Mr. Masterson’'s Blowhorn was quite 
satished to receive Mr. Midshipman Hornblower. 
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A tiny boy gazed intently at the large globe near 
the reference desk of the Wichita City Library and 
then asked the library assistant, ‘Is that your bank?” 

Footnote 
Wichita 


Kansas, City Library 


BOOK SHELF 


Oh, dear,” said a book 

Will you just take a look 
At what has happened to me 
I was left in the rain 

Again and again; 

And now I'm not pretty to se« 


Well,” said the fly 

With a tear in his eye 

You're not alone in your plight 
Here's a book that's all worn 
It's dog-eared and torn 

I never did see such a sight 


Now just look at me 

Said a new book with gle« 
My cover is pretty and new 
My pages are clean 

I surely don't mean 


To be spoiled like the rest of you 


An old book just sighed 
For he'd lost all his pride 

“I may be ugly to see 

And though I'm abused 

I'm loved and I'm used 
That's what's important to m« 


Murniet E. Rinostap, Librarian 
Wallace and Catlin School 
Kelso, Washington 


Save $4 on the New 1958 Reference Shelf 


Six $2 books for only $8! Subscribe Now... 


INDIVIDUAL COPIES of these books are 


$2 each. When you get all six, instead of 
paying the $12 you would normally pay, you 
are charged only $8—a saving of $4! And 
when you subscribe for the year, you receive 
each title as soon as published. Those volumes 
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(NOTE Outside U.S 


TITLES FOR 


Guiapys Enoe. LANG 
Clothbound 


EvizapeToa & Victor A. VELEN 
Clothbound 
American Labor Movement 
By Water M. Daniets 

Clothbound $2 


Representative American Speeches 


Clothbound $2 
America's Educational Needs 
(NUEA Hon Scuoor Desate Toric '58-59) 
Clothbound $2 
This Title te Come 

Clothbound $2 


which are already published will be sent to 
you as soon as you subscribe. 

For some highly interesting and perhaps 
invaluable books to you—-send your subscrip 
tion for the 1958 series in today—and save 


yourself $4! 
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Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscr sblications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed t& M 
Cheney, Library School, Peabody College 
Teachers, Nashville ‘5 
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Reference Book Checklist 


Guide to the 
1957. un 


1. Be_KNap, S. YANCEY 
Musical Ari 
paged. $25 

2.- The Best of Taste, edited by the SACLANT 
NATO Cookbook Committee Annapolis, Maryland 
United States Naval Institute, 1957. 244p. $4 

3. BLANCK, Jacos, comp. Bibliography } 
American Literature, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1957. (Volume 2, C-D, 5434p.) $17.50 

4. Bocer, Louise Ape and H, BATTEerRsSON 
Bocer, eds. The Dictionary of Antiques and the 
Decorative Arts. New York. Scribner's, 1957 
566p. $13.95 

5. Coie, ANN KILBORN 
Identify, Buy, Sell, Refinish, and Care for Them 
New York, McKay, 1957. 246p. $4.95 

6. Epwarps, JOHN HAMILTON and WILLIAM 
W. Vasse. Annotated Index to the Cantos of Ezra 
Pound; Cantos |-LXXXIV. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1957. 325p. $6 

7. Eetts, Watrer Crosspy, comp, ¢ 
Teachers and College Teaching; an annotated bib 
liography Atlanta, Southern Regional Educa 
tion Board, 1957. 282p 

8. Ewen, Davip, comp. Living Musicians: Pirst 
Supplement. New York, Wilson, 1957. 178p. $4 

9. Fopor, Eucener, ed. Woman's Guide | 
Europe, fourth edition. (Fodor's Feature Series) 
New York, McKay, 1957. 532p. $4.50 

10. Fox, Epwarp W., ed. Ala f Europea 
History. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957 
64. xv Pp $7 

11. Gore, Micnaei The Encyclopedia of 
Household Hints and Dollar Stretchers. New York 
Hanover House, 1957. 496p. $3.95 

12. HOFFMANN, Irene Borsrorp. The Book 
of Herb Cookery. rev, ed. Boston, Houghton Mif 
flin, 1958. 256p. $3.75 

13. Keatinc, Erne. M 
Menus and Recipes Milwaukee 
$3.95 

14. Lovejoy, Clarence E. and TuHropore § 
Jones. Lowejoy Jones College Scholarship Guide 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1957. 123p. $3.95 

15. McBraipe, Mary Maroarer. Harvest 
American Cooking. New York, Putnam. 1957 
453p. $7.50 

16. New York Life Insurance Company, Carcer 
Information Service. Guide to Career Information 
New York, Harper, 1957. 2043p. $3 

17. Otson, Harvey §. Olson's Complete Trat 
el Guide to Europe 1958-1959, Aboard and Abroad 
New York, Lippincott, 1958. 660p. $4.95 

18, Orremitter, Joun H. Index to Plays in 
Collections, 3d ed, rev. and enl. New York, Scare 
crow, 1957. 496p. $9.50 
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19 PALMES R. R 
New York, Rand McNally, 1957. $5 

20. STANDARD, STELLA. Complete American 
Cook Book. R d. New York. World Publish 
ing Company, 1957, Si2p. $3.95 

21. THOMA ADOLPHE V 
Difhenités d Langue 
Larousse 

22. VALLDI ui 
Caribbean ¢ 
4p. $3.95 

23. Watpo, Myra, The Slenderelia Cook Book 
New York, Putnam, 1957, 3435p. $4.95 

24. Wet Ancient and Oriental 
Music. New York, Oxford University Press. 19 
$30p. $9.1 


Dictionnaire de 
lrangaise, Paris, Librairie 
1455p 

CARMEN ABpoy. The Ari of 
New York, Doubleday, 19° 
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Language and Literature 


ys LUDED IN VOLUME U Of Bibliography of Amer 
ican Literatu are 45 authors—authors as dif 
and Cooper or Emily Dickinson 
and Mary Mapes Dodge. but all ‘literary As in 
volume I, first editions are carefully described, giv 
ing library location, while reprints are briefly listed 
The 33 illustrations are chiefly facsimiles of title 
pages and a list of initials 
Volume 


19%¢ 


ferent as Clemen 


pseudonyms, and ano 
nyms is append I was reviewed in this 
olumn in Mar 


The third ition of Index to Plays in Collec 
i r and title index to full-length plays 
found in col ms published between 1900 and 
adds nearly a thousand titles from over a 
hundred collections to those found in the second 
edition, Of the additions, 22 collections were pub 
lished before 1950, the rest between 1950 and 1956 
The useful alphabetical list of titles included in th 


various collections is retained 


" an autiv 


though unaccount 
ibly one coll was omitted from this list whil 
the plays inc! 1 in it are still indexed under au 
thor. Other features are the date of first production 
from variant titles, making thi 
many excellent collections 


and referen 
handy guide t 
Annotated Index to the Canto i Ezra Pound" 
ontains approximately 17,000 annotated reference 
under about 10 persons, places, things, and qui 
tations, with eight appendices covering chronology 
genealogy, Greek and Chinese expressions, a quota 
tion index, an ource checklist, It should 
most useful to those wishing to identify obscure ref 
facilitate more intelligent read 
Though many of the place and 
in be found easily in a good gazet 
have them all 
retet 


rove 


erences and should 
ing of the Cant 
personal nar 
teer, ¢.g., Bru 
in one volume, together with more 
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Difficultés de la Langue fran 
caise”™ is a practical little guide to modern French 
ontent is better than its format 
iphy, pronunciation, gender, gram 
synonyms, and gen 
included, Brief 


usage, whos 
Points of orthos 
mar, punctuation 


eral confusions in 
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meaning afe 
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definitions and illustrations of use are given, as well 


as pronunciation of often mispronounced word 
e.g., “avril se prononce a-vril’ (et non 
a-wrty’) 


Historical Atlases 


Two small historical atlases which should prov 
useful in college or public libraries are Ada 
World History” and Atlas of European Hist 
The former contains 120 maps, many of then 
colored, with accompanying text and statistical ay 
pendix, covering the period from ancient times to 
World War I Designed for use in the Unite 
States, the treatment of North American and Euro 
pean history is more detailed. “All maps have been 
newly conceived and produced for this volume 
though like all makers of atlases we are heavily 
dependent on our predecessors.’ Colors and letter 
ing are clear and the name index is adequate, citing 
exact location on the maps. While some librarians 
might want more maps and less text, preferring to 
find text elsewhere, the broad scope of the maps to 
include social as well as political and military his 
tory, and the volume’s good format recommend it 
for purchase in a library as well as for home us« 

No text is found in Aélas of European History 
whose 64 pages of colored maps have been selected 
on the basis of geographical references in European 
history poe Physical maps, and theze are 
many, use a new photo-relief technique that gives a 
three-dimensional effect. Fewer names will be found 
than in the Atlas of World History and these have 
been identified in the gazetteer by page numbers and 
a brief description of their location, rather than with 
traditional pairs of mumbers and letters. Since the 
two atlases are so different in scope and method of 
presentation, it is not possible to recommend onc 
above the other. It may be noted, however, that the 
Atlas of European History is distinguished for the 
clear, topographic maps which should give history 
students an excellent conception of the geograph 
setting of European history. The other is broader in 
scope and gives more detail on individual map: 


Education and Guidance 


Guide to Career Information™ gives source 
price, and a brief resumé for over 800 books and 
pamphlets devoted to current job information 
grouped under 52 occupational categories. Though 
a bit spotty in coverage of some subjects, its ana 
lytical index, low price, and emphasis on recent and 
inexpensive material will recommend it to libraries 
building up their vocational collection 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide™ lists 
“tens of thousands of scholarships, fellowships 
grants-in-aid, loan funds,” etc. alphabetically by 
name of college or foundation, with a subject index 
Qualifications, amounts, and number available are 
given in some but not all cases, Though also spotty 
in coverage, if 18 an inexpensive and casy-to-use 
directory. 


College Teachers and College Teaching’ contains 
2,665 numbered and rather fully annotated books 
articles, and dissertations, with identification of 
their authors. Grouped under such subjects as re 
cruitment and selection, institutional! status, teach 
ing conditions and methods, it is distinguished by 
the discriminating selection of its well-known con 
piler, Dr, Eells, who used the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion Library extensively in its compilation 
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For Cooks and Tourists 


Criteria for the selection of cookbooks for the 
reference collection vary somewhat according to 
type of library, but certainly well-selected, tested 
recipes and menus, clearly written instructions for 
preparation, logical arrangement, and an adequate 
index ate more important than a witty style of 
writing and illustrations designed to perk up the 
volume rather than for any functional purpose 
After that, the individual volumes must be viewed 
in terms of their stated purpose, The wide variety 
of titles reflects our more cosmopolitan interest in 
food as well as a desire to attach certain foods to 
certain locations. They also reflect current attitudes 
toward eating 

From the recent harvest comes The Slenderella 
Cook Book,” which meets the above criteria, with 
the added attraction of containing well-planned 
menus using low-caloried recipes, giving number of 
calories for each serving. An introductory chapter 
on weight control and the appended calorie charts 
approach this painful and pressing problem from 
the standpoint of the whole family. Listing of in 
gredients in one column and instructions for pre 
paration in another adds to ease of use, This format 
is also used in 52 Fridays,” whose chief appeal is to 
bring some variety to menus and recipes for those 
who observe meatless days, while the Complete 
American Cook Book™ in its revised edition is an 
inexpensive, general source for someone not already 
wedded to Joy of Cooking. No menus or illustra 
tions are included, but nearly 2,000 recipes cover 
standard dishes here and abroad 

Mary Margaret McBride's Harvest of American 
Cooking “ was brought out with trimmings in time 
to meet the Christmas gift book trade and thus will 
be more enjoyed by those women who like to pick 
up a bit of American history with their cooking 
Over half the volume is an anecdotal account of 
eating and early living in the United States and its 
possessions, the rest being 1,000 rec ipes, many for 
eign in origin 

The Art of Caribbean Cookery™ will be more 
useful in New York City, where the ingredients can 
be found more easily in stores supplying the Puerto 
Rican population, Lettered ingredients and num 
bered steps for preparation of many unusual dishes 
make this an addition to the more general sources 

While The Best of Taste,’ with its recipes for 
“the finest food of fifteen nations,’ may achieve the 
results desired by the wives of the Allied Command 
Atlantic who compiled it, to ‘contribute one small 
iota to the unity, understanding and friendship 
among the people and nations” of NATO, it will 
only do so in the hands of good cooks, for some of 
the interesting recipes are fairly complicated and 
directions for reparation are not always given in 
enough detail for a novice. Under the various cate- 
gories from hors d'oeuvres to nuts, the recipes are 
arranged alphabetically by country, prefaced by a 
section on wines and followed by a section on out 
door cooking, The index is adequate 

The Book of Herb Cookery,” in its revised and 
enlarged edition, continues to urge that the “heavy 
hand” be restrained in following the recipes, all of 
which call for herbs. Each section is prefaced by 
a useful introduction to the subject, e.g., soups, 
fruits, etc., and an alphabetical list of 50 culinary 
herbs and their uses is included, as well as an index 

Next to cookbooks, travel books continue to ap- 
pear with almost alarming frequency, and many 
must be viewed for their library reference value as 
well as for tourist purchase. New editions of 
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BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


“Law for the Public Speaker” 
by George P. Rice, LL.B., Ph.D. $2.75 


“American Churches and the Negro” 
by Willis D. Weatherford, Ph.D. $3.50 


"The Psychology of instruction” 


by Russell N. Cassel, Ed.D. $2.25 


“Dynamic Psychopathology” 


by Thomas F. Graham, Ph.D. $5.00 


“Added Revenue Without Burden” 
by Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D. $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20. 





The H. R. Huntting Company Inc. 
offers 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Books of All Publishers 
In All Bindings 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 














Olson's guide” and Woman's Guide to Europe, 
both of wide coverage, emphasize the fact that those 
covering mote restricted areas more thoroughly are 
preferable for library purchase. Both emphasize 
shopping and eating, though the former is less de- 
tailed than the latter, whose flowery style of writ- 
ing is intended to stimulate a desire for travel 
abroad, and for free spending, having an added in- 
ducement of a directory of 1,500 establishments in 
19 European countries which will give reductions 
on purchases to those having membership in 
Fodor's Discount Club. Of the two, Olson is more 
suitable for purchase by a small library, because of 
its geographically arranged chapters on points of 
interest, briefly described 


Household and Furnishings 


The Encyclopedia of Household Hints and Dol- 
lar Stretchers” with its classified arrangement under 
a wide variety of subjects, large and small, and its 
inadequate index, is better suited for homie reading 
than for ready reference, Though inexpensive, its 
narrow inside margins will prevent the rebinding 
which would be necessary for this flimsily bound, 
miscellaneous collection of 3,500 ends and bits of 
useful information 

Antiques® is a beginner's handbook on their 
identification, with hints on buying and selling, 
care and refinishing. Brief treatment of a wide 
range of subjects, including brass, glass, silver, iron, 
and toys, are followed by a short glossary of terms 
and equally brief lists of museums, houses, and a 
somewhat fuller bibliography 

The Dictionary of Antiques and the Decorative 
Arts," mote substantial, devotes over 5,000 alpha- 
betically arranged entries to terms and biographical 
sketches of prominent people in the field, with a 
supplementary classified index. Handsome in for 
mat, its clearly-written text illustrated with 724 
marginal drawings and 182 photographs, and its in- 
clusion of Oriental as well as American and Euro- 
pean decorative arts, recommend it for purchase 


Music 


Not only does Living Musicians: First Supple- 
ment”* include 150 new sketches with excellent pho- 
tographs of musicians and performers, but addition- 
al information for about half of the 500 biographies 
found in the original volume which appeared in 
1940, The appended classified list of new sketches 
reveals that conductors, pianists, and sopranos ac- 
count for the largest number of additions. The per- 
sonal details as well as the critical comment add 
interest to this valuable continuation of a recog- 
nized source of musical biographies 

The first volume of the New Oxford History of 
Music, Ancient and Oriental Music,” and the sec- 
ond to appear, is designed for the specialist, with 
extensive notation and documentation in its 11 
chapters by distinguished authorities. Seven of 
these give a historical survey of the music of the 
East, two survey Greek and Roman music, and the 
last deals with the music of the Islamic world. The 
first chapter covers the essentials of all kinds of 
primitive music, Photographs of instruments il- 
lustrate the text. Since this is an entirely new sur- 
vey rather than a revision of the old Oxford History 
of Music, incorporating recent musicological re- 
search, its completion in 11 volumes will be awaited 
with great interest by music librarians as a compan- 
ion to Grove's dictionary, revised several years ago 


Guide to the Musical Arts,’ which indexes some 
15,000 articles and 6,000 illustrations in 14 journals 
dealing with music, opera, the dance, and the the 
ater is a labor of love compiled by the director of 
the dance and music archives of the University of 
Florida. Though marred by inconsistencies in sub 
ject headings, and an unnecessary separate part on 
illustrations, which might well have been combined 
with the index to articles with great space saving 
it is a useful source of articles on individual per 
formances, though less useful for other types of 
entries. It embraces the years 1953 through 1956 


MEMO TO THE HEAD LIBRARIAN 


The staff of the San Luis Obispo County (Cali 
fornia) Pree Library headquarters was delighted 
with this letter from a branch librarian 


February 26, 1957 
Dear Mr. Sharafanowich 

Mysteries may not be your favorite reading, but 
I think you may be interested in one that occurred 
in our branch yesterday, 

When I opened up, shortly before 1:30, I dé 
tected a distinctly unpleasant odor in our nice new 
room. “Must be a dead mouse,” I decided 
threw open the windows and front door, and began 
poking in corners, and behind books on shelves 
I moved the bookcase where we keep children’s 
books, but found nothing. I even looked through 
the P.B.'s in case one of the little darlings had been 
using a dead bird or other pet as a bookmark and 
neglected to remove it. Taking no chances, I threw 
out a pretty good bouquet left over from last week 
I leaned out the window and sniffed th 
breeze suspiciously, but it was just that 
breeze 

About this time, people began coming in. Could 
be my imagination, but I thought I was getting 
some peculiar looks, so quickly I mentioned what 
the trouble was so they would know that I was 
aware of it too, and a good time was had by all 
discussing the situation. All agreed it was a dead 
animal, but doubted it could be a mouse, thought 
it more likely to be a cat, at least. Wondered if 
there was an epidemic of publicity-seeking cats 
crawling into inaccessible places and committing 
suicide. 

Well, as all good mysteries should be, this one 
was neatly solved in the last chapter. About 4:00 
o'clock two little Boy Scouts, who patronize the 
library, came in and asked me if they could get 
some of their clothing from the Boy Scout room 
Seems their scoutmaster had taken them for a hike 
Sunday, it had rained, their clothes and equipment 
had gotten thoroughly soaked, and they had spread 
everything out on the floor to dry overnight. | 
knew the boys, so I let them in. One whiff, and 
the sight of all those waterproofed tents told m« 
I had found the mouse! 

Tomorrow, when I go to the library, I will have 
a bottle of Airwick in one hand and a bouquet of 
honeysuckle in the other, ready for any emergency 


Thanks for listening. 


so | 


ocean 


ocean 


Sincerely 
RuTH CURTZWILER 


ss 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 


In print: 1956 (Vol. 62) $15 net; 1957 (Vol. 63) $18 net 





SUMMARY PRICED INDEXES 
PUBLISHED IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
In print: The Five-Year Index 1950-1955. $45 net 























THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG 1898-1942 


A Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards Issued from August, 1898 Through July 31, 1942 


This monumental reference work consists of 167 volumes totaling about 108,000 
pages, 814" x 11”, containing nearly 2,000,000 catalog cards. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $1,250.00 for each set. 

Total amount payable before September |, 1958. Order 

must be received before June |, 1958. 

SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: For volumes as pub 

lished at $8.00 each (total cost for each set, $1,336.00), order 

must be received before June |, 1958. 

LIST PRICE: $1,500.00. Total amount to be paid thirty days 

after the delivery of the complete set. 
The first twelve volumes are scheduled for the entire set of 167 volumes is completed 
publication in September, 1958. Thereafter Because of the limited number of sets that 


subscribers will receive from twelve to fif will be available subscriptions will be a 
teen volumes each month until delivery of cepted in the order they are received 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


PAGEANT BOOKS, INC. 59 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 
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LITERATURE FOR LISTENING 


Now you can listen to complete and unabridged books recorded on lightweight, 
high quality, seven-inch phonograph records, with up to one full hour of playing 


time on each record. 


Virtually all late model record players are now equipped 


with four speeds, and will accommodate the 16 rpm Audio Book records. 
» THese THuree Great Serts Are Now Avaitasle: Q 


oom ADULT SERIES 
The Audio Book Of Famous Poems 


Lovers of Verse agree that poetry should be read 
aloud to be fully enjoyed. arvin Miller reads 74 
hest loved poems (ineluding the complete Rubsiyat 
of Omar Khayyam). 

GOL 4 Records $4.95 
The Best Of Mark Twain 

A rollicking reading of 17 hilarious stories and 
sketches by America’s most beloved humorist. The 
Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, Speech 
on the Weather and many others 

GL-o02 4 Records $4.95 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
A é@reat American literary work takes on « new 
dimension as read by Michael Rye Included with 
the complete ‘Autobiography’ are selections from 
Poor Richard's Almanack, The Dogood Papers and 
other writings. 

GLO & Records $4.95 


The Trial Of Socrates 
Award-Winner Thomas Mitchell in a brilliant readin 
ot two ome Dialogues of Plato—-‘‘Apology’’ an 
"Crite”’. ith issues so contemporary, it might be 
happening today. 
GL-004 3 Records 
The Strange Case Of 

Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 
Gene Lockhart in a masterful reading of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's turbulent story of the good and evil in 
a man's soul, 
GOL-605 4 Records $4.95 
The Basic Writings of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Lew Ayres rrede with understanding and integrity 
the most representative works of the beloved ‘Sage 
of Coneord’’. Includes complete texts of Compensa- 
tion, Self-Reliance, The American Scholar plus other 
essays, addresses and poems. 
GL -606 5 Records $5.95 


The Great Tales 

Poems of Edgar Allen Poe 
& chilling stories of suspense plus the most famous 
poems of the great master of mystery and the macabre. 
OL-600 4 Records M495 


The Complete Sonnets of 

William Shakespeare 
Ronald Colman's reading of all 154 of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets is « sensitive, a moving and an altogether 
magnificent achievement. An important new milestone 
in the field of recorded literature 
GL-007 Records 


The Audio Book Of Great Essays 
Great essays are wonderful listening! Marvin Miller 
reads 41 delightiul, profound, sometimes funny and 
always provocative examples of the most civilized 
writings our estern world has produced 
GOL-o08 & Records $4.95 


Red Badge of Courage 
An exciting story, exeitingly read by 
GOL 6 Records 


mma CH ILDREN SER I ES 


Alice In Wonderland 

Marvin Miller and Jane Webb in « delightlul reading 
of Lewis Carroll's enduring classic for young and ole. 
C.-M ecords $3.9 


$3.95 


$3.95 


Robert Ryan, 
$6.95 


Bei ae ed 


ai 


SMITHS SM i 


Tale TN ta 


aT 


THN at 


Storytime Favorites 

An eachanti world of make-believe for the small 
fry! 26 of jest and most populer bedtime 
favorites tenderly ¢ by Jane Webb. 

Cc-w1 Records $2.95 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
A robust reading by Michael Rye of Howard Pyle's 
famous stories of the adventures of gallant Robin and 
his band of merry men. 

C-w02 3 Records 
The Wizard Of Oz 

Once ogte Marvin Miller and Jane Webb combine 
their talents in « gleeful reading of « perennial chil- 
roy favorite. 
Wi 


$3.95 


5 Records $5.95 


A Child's Garden Of Verses 
Robert Lowis Stevenson's gentle verses 
cherished by generations of youngsters. 
Hoffman reads 52 beloved poems. 
C-304 1 Record 
Rip Van Winkle 

and The Legend Of Sleepy Hollow 
Two famous tales of Washington Irving retold for 
young people by Elinor Gene Hoffman, well-known 
editor and narrator “ om for children 
C.305 ecord 
The King Of The Golden River 

and The Great Stone Face 

Two wonderful old legends by John Ruskin and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne are retold by Elinor Gene 
Hoffman in «a special version for children. 
C-W6 1 Record 
Gulliver's Travels 
The tabulous voyages of Lemuel Galliver and his 
remarkable adventures in Lilliput and Brodignab 
come thrillingly alive as Hal Gerard retells for young 
people the ageless classic by Jonathan Swift 
C-307 1 Reeord $1.49 
Just So Stories 
Gene Lockhart in an altogether 
all 12 of Rudyard Kipling’s 


children. 
C08 5 Reeords 


oom00wRELIGIOUS SERIES 


The Complete New Testament 

The famous ‘Talking Bible."’ Not a syllable has 

been changed or omitted. A _ reverent, accurate and 

incredibly eautiful reading of the entire text of the 

King James Version. (Total playing time Ap- 

7 ~ mead 24 hours.) 
901 26 Records 

The Old Testament 

Nine complete Books: Genesis, 

Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

Isai 

R-902. 26 Records 

The Catholic New Testament 

The complete Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 

Text. Imprimatur: His Eminence Francis Cardinal 

Spellman. 

R-903 MW Records 

Stories From The New Testament 

Youngsters find new pleasure in listening to stories 

cep, Ge Bible. 26 familiar favorites read by Jane 
e 

R-908 2 Records 

Stories From The Old Testament 

21 treasured stories especially for youre people 

o> cueetient introduction to the Bib 


have been 
Elinor Gene 


$1.49 


$1.49 


$1.49 


reading of 


(osaing 
tales tor 


immorta 


$5.95 


$29.95 


Judges, Ruth, Esther 
The Seng of Solomon 


$29.95 


$34.95 


$2.95 


2 Records $2.95 


These records can also be played on any 33-1/3 rpm record player by using the 


Audio Book speed-reducing adapter available for that purpose. 


Simply place 


adapter on turntable and play as any other records. 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 


a 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


SHOULD READ the delightful and in 
forming article by Dr. Dora V. Smith on 
‘Children’s Books around the World” in the Feb 
ruary Elementary English. Like Paul Hazard, Dr 
Smith believes that children’s books are the uni 
versal language for promoting better world under 
standing. Hence her trip around the world was a 
quest “to find books in native languages which, if 
translated into English, would acquaint our children 
with the boys and girls of far-off lands.’ She was 
secking “especially books which would look out 
through the eyes of native children with hopes and 
fears and joys and sorrows very much like those of 
our own boys and girls.” A little Japanese girl in 
the demonstration school at the University of Min 
nesota expressed Dr. Smith's idea when she wrote 
“American children sound funny when they talk 
We have to read in English, too; but they laugh 
and cry and play in Japanese 
This concept of universality in childhood epito 
mizes the talisman sought by Dr. Smith in her 
round-the-world trip. However, she was also cog 
nizant of certain differences that “children need to 
be conscious of in order to recognize the peculiar 
contribution of individual people to the world’s 
heritage in which we share. Too frequently, books 
emphasize the stereotypes and the externals of life 
in other lands 


VERYONI 


I was particularly interested in this point because 
I share the author's concern about stereotyping 
which too often permeates some of the books and 
classroom concepts in this area. Here is a pertinent 
example from the article: “An Egyptian educator 
who had visited the United States observed that 
when American children are allowed to ask ques 
tions of visitors from Egypt, they always ask about 
one of three things: pyramids, mummies, or camels.” 
Dr. Smith wanted to say, “But who in Egypt has 
ever written about anything else for American chil 
dren to read ? 

After World War II there was a dearth of mate 
rial on other countries being written for children 
particularly about present day life, because it was 
difficult to portray a true picture during such an 
unsettled period. Hence the emphasis on the past 
But the last five years have brought about a chang: 
and numerous publishers are working their way 
around the world in an effort to give young readers 
an insight into present day life in faraway countries 
Here is where we librarians encounter some difh 
culty. Our backgrounds, by and large, do not permit 
us to be competent judges, always, of what is truc 
and representative rather than stereotyped or super 
ficial in a book's portrayal. Would that we might 
emulate Dr. Smith and circumnavigate the globe! 

Our tests of such books are usually twofold. We 
judge by the background experience of the author 
which may qualify him to interprete the country 
and by the readability of the book. To these criteria 
we might add a third test. Perhaps there are in our 


nvited to send 


McCruire at Casis 


School and Children's Librarians are 
ideas and items ‘or this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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Editor 


community people who are more qualified to read 
and pass judgment, I realize that this cannot always 
be true, but a university town like Austin provides 
a very cosmopolitan population, One drawer in our 
catalog is a community and human resource file 
from which our teachers may select appropriate 
speakers for classroom activities. Why shouldn't we 
librarians use it too as an aid in evaluating foreign 
material’ For those who are not in cosmopolitan 
centers or university towns where foreign students 
abound, | suggest that they establish communication 
with librarians in such communities nearest to them 
Book media might also do more 
having children’s books on foreign countries evalu 
ated by people who have the background to make 
competent (and unbiased) judgments 
Dr. Smith's article takes us from country to coun 
try, highlighting children’s books and reading in 
to show the local fare and some of 
the impact: American books which have become 
known to the children. Her odyssey will give new 
insights into the universality of childhood, She 
concludes that One comes back to the United Siates 
with a profound sense of gratitude for what 
American children have set before them. No nation 
on @arih ba many good books many the gilt 
of American writers to our own thildren and many 
a rich from other lands 


reviewing about 


such a way a 


snPeriiance 
She questions whether, with all our wealth and 
giving full measure of enrichment 
our boys and girls through books in 
home and classroom for true insight into today’s 
world, To this query we might add another, Are 
we using the universal language of children's books 
adequately to relieve the poverty of other nations 
in good reading for their boys and girls? 


resources, W are 
to the lives of 


Book Notes for Smaller Libraries 


Recently I received a copy of Marian Webb's 
Juvenile Book Fare. \ts purpose is to present juve 
nile books, their authors, and illustrators with other 
notes of interest to librarians and teachers, This is 
done in ten monthly issues at $2 a year. Miss Webb, 
who is a former children’s librarian in Indiana, says 
that she started this publication for the smaller 
libraries of Indiana in which she has always been 
interested, Its distribution has become more wide 
spread but there are many more small libraries who 
might enjoy and profit by receiving this publication 
The February issue contained many interesting and 
helpful items. A letter from Meindert DeJong made 
me chuckle. The list of 1957 juvenile prizes and 
awards set me to checking my catalog for any omis 
sions, as did also some other annotated lists. Among 
the news notes were bits of information which I 
had not even gleaned during my recent trip to ALA 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. Other departments 
include “Helpful Hints,” “For Decorative Pur 
poses,” and “Have You Read?” Anyone wishing to 
know more about Javenile Book Pare may contact 
Marian Webb at 1217 W. Washington Bivd., Fort 
Wayne 2, Ind 
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Displays for the Month 





READ—-EASTER PARADE OF BOOKS was the cap 
tion of a timely display at Chaneyville High School 
Baton Rouge, La. Three-dimensional May basket 
(woven of construction paper) large cutout 
rabbit completed the display 


and 


New Mexico's state bird, the roadrunner, fur 
nished the theme for this popular poster in the 
Deming, New Mexico, Junior-Senior High School 
Library. The brown roadrunner, with 
collar and cap, blue tie, and red tongu 
car against a medium blue background 
from 4 magazine advertisement 
struction paper, Tithe: 1 AM 
APTER GOOD BOOKS 


white 
rode a red 
The pattern, 
ut 
ROAD 


his 


was from con 


RUNNING 


A huge three-dimensional May basket (red, 
white, and blue crepe paper) and oversize butterflies 


and daisies (construction paper) held jackets of 
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easy books in a May Day display slant: 
readers at the Esmond School, Chicago, II! 


At Middlesboro, Ky., High School Library 
senior boy and girl chosen ‘best 
between a strong light and whit 
houettes, which they autographed 
lead to books they both liked; the lower 
their individual selections. Title of the 
DOUBLE FEATURE-—-WE RECOMMEND 


the 
looking 
paper tor sil 


The center 


bine 


ii splay 


HERE COMES THE CIRCUS!, a gay display at 
Miguel Elementary School, Sunnyvale, Cal., featur: 
inter book 
Wagons were made from bright con 
paper and gift boxes, cut out in front 
multi-colored drinking straws were inserted to torn 
the Wheels | paper 
plates decorated with colored gummed paper dot 
and with cut pieces of straws for spokes. The 
mals” in the cages were appropriate book 
such as DuBois’ Lion 


san 
a row of bright circus wagons along a cor 


Case truction 


and plasti 
bars of each cage were smal 

ini 
ac ket 


The library's workroom partition was 
into a circus tent with the hel; 
planted” in a flower pot full of 
prop up into a peak two large white paper tabl 
cloths. Red-and-white-striped border was made 
from gift wrapping paper cut to make a 
edging. Wall was decorated with cut-out 
holding cutout balloons, which 
ground for the caption 


of a broom 


ement 


/ 


illope 


served i 
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posed 


; 


lines to 





ss 


Geometric designs, equations, and a pastel-drawn 
face, were displayed with math book jackets and the 
heading, $0 YOU LIKE MATHEMATICS? at Everett 
Wash., School Library 


This ship at the Myrtle Creek, Ore., High School 
library was made of gray construction paper and its 
sails covered with jackets of recommended books 
Blue paper capped with white made the waves 


wee | 


| 
i MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
39 West 60th St, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 

{ or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Californie | 


Please send me tree Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters 
also complete data and prices on tow budget Display 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS 


Sign Master Kit 71." | 


| civy ZONE STATE 


——_—_—  ——— —— ee oa ae eee ae! 
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For 





Watch for This 


OMETIME DURING 1958 the Proceedings of the 
Institute for State Field Consultants will be 
blished by the American Library Association 
‘hese proceedings are the report on the three-day 
workshop held in Chicago prior to the ALA Mid- 
winter meeting, January 24-26. We trust that 
county and regional librarians will just disregard 
“state” in the title and apply what they learn from 
the proceedings in their own areas. They may not 
be required to “organize new services” but the 
techniques described can often be used to improve 
services now being given. They may not need to 
carry all the supplies and equipment suggested for 
state held consultants, but some, especially regional 
librarians, will find the checklists handy. The quali- 
ties needed by state field consultants as outlined by 
Lucile Nix in her opening address are also needed 
by all extension librarians in varying degrees. And 
the dangers we must be aware of, as disclosed in a 
masterful closing address by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
can apply also in considerable measure to county 
and regional libraries. 

Most of all, the proceedings will provide county 
and regional librarians with the first comprehensive 
analysis of the duties and responsibilities of a state 
field consultant. We hope that more extension li- 
brarians will become top-notch state field workers 
as a result of the proceedings and/or that a greater 
appreciation of the role of the field consultant will 
develop, The institute was attended by 98 persons 
representing 46 states, Alaska, Canada, India, and 
South Africa 


Texas Demonstrations 


Rosalyne T. Shamblin, supervisor in charge of the 
Rio Grande Valley Bookmobile Demonstration, has 
sent us an inquiry 

Is this Valley Bookmobile Demonstration the 
only one in the country with international coverage? 
Two Mexican stations across the border are broad- 
casting our news and will give bookmobile sched 
ules when ready. This demonstration is fun! Have 
had three opening ceremonies with bands and 
ribbon cuttings to dedicate the bookmobile 

We'd like to know, too—does any other library 
system along the Mexican border broadcast its book- 
mobile schedule and other library news from the 
“other side’? Mrs. Shamblin’s headquarters for the 
demonstration in Hildalgo, Starr, and Willacy coun 
ties are in San Juan, Texas 

The first bookmobile in the Burnet-Llano-Blanco 
area, northwest of Austin, took 11 days to make all 
of its 33 initial stops. The bookmobile was more 
than a pioneer in name only. It culminated long 
years of work by Edwin Sue Goree, one of Texas’ 
pioneer extension librarians. It was also the first 


send material on 


work to Mrs. 


* Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state, county, and regional library 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


state bookmobile owned by the Texas Rural Library 
Service under the Library Services Act. The adven 
tures in the initial “run” ranged from not being met 
at all, being viewed with suspicion or regarded with 
indifference to being heralded in Blanco by a record- 
breaking crowd, the high school band, city and 
county dignitaries, and TV and newspaper photog 
raphers 

A large gathering was held the first day in Burnet 
the home of Miss Goree, to celebrate the inception 
of the State Bookmobile Demonstration. At three 
very small communities where post office boxes 
ranged from 50 to 75, coffee and cookies were 
served on the arrival of the bookmobile. It was 
always welcomed with interest, writes Dorothy 
Schiwetz, supervisor of regional service, where home 
demonstration club members or other library-minded 
citizens had publicized the demonstration 

The bookmobile is able to make stops in towns 
where library outlets exist, It is hoped that the red 
and white vehicle will help to stimulate reading in 
these towns: 

The individual libraries in these may 
experience some loss in circulation, but their li 
bravians, boards and members of the Texas Rural 
Library Service feel that the sacrifice will be com 
pensated for in terms of greater circulation when 
the twelve months’ state demonstration 1 ver 


flown 


No service is given to schools, due to a limited 
budget, but summer reading programs are planned 
On Saturday the bookmobile stops in the larger 
towns to service the children there and from sur 
rounding areas 

Miss Schiwetz concludes that even though this 
demonstration 
may not turn out to be a swift and splendid triumph 
or remain remarkable in an age of notable event 


it may attain some cherished library goals: it may 
awaken many to the value of library service; it may 
stimulate wider and wiser use of books for those 


already acquainied with library service; it may pro 
mote greater interest in existing libraries; it may 
bring about great cooperation between existing 
libraries, It may perhaps even lay the groundwork 
for a regional library. 

We anticipate that the demonstrations will do 
just that—not only in Texas but everywhere. They 
will if the demonstrations are as good as they ought 
to be and if citizens wil! be encouraged to make 
plans, even at the beginning of any demonstration 
to carry on after the close. Otherwise money, time 
and energy will be just that much down the drain 


Another First from the First 


The Washington County Free Library, Hagers 
town, Md., holds the record of being the nation’s 
first county library. Now it has pioneered in a 
novel annual report. A full page in the Hagerstown 
Morning Herald announces, “Meet the People Who 
Serve You and Your Washington County Free Li 


(Continued on page 607) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Change of Editors 


ARCH 1 marked the retirement of Florence D 
Phin, who came to The Wilson Company 
“on a temporary basis” in 19343 and has served as 
editor of VERTICAL FILE INDEX for almost 
23 years. She has been succeeded as editor by 
Charlotte Warren Squires, who has had wide ex- 
perience with the Company during an association 
of many years 
Mrs. Phin began her library career with work in 
the reference and cataloging divisions of the New 
York Public Library, then becoming reference 
assistant to the director of the Americanization 
Study published by the Carnegie Corporation in 
1919. Later, she worked as head of the cataloging 
department of the Galveston, Texas, Public Library 
and recataloged the Wichita Falls, Texas, Library 
Returning to New York in 1926, she became librar 
ian of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
and subsequently worked in the cataloging depart 
ment of the Columbia University library. 


Mrs. Phin served briefly as acting editor of Verti 
cal Pile Service while her predecessor was on leave, 
remaining with the Company as an indexer on 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX and LIBRARY 
LITERATURE before she was appointed permanent 
editor of VERTICAL FILE SERVICKrin 1935. 


Mrs. Squires came to The Wilson Company in 
1929. Since then, she has worked in several de 
partments, including the names department where 
for 15 years she was responsible for name forms 
in the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. She also 
has served as head of the production department 
and as an indexer on BIOGRAPHY INDEX. Be 
fore her association with The Wilson Company 
Mrs, Squires worked briefly in the DeKalb Branch 
of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library and 
for nine years in the Buffalo, New York, Publix 
Library as a children's librarian and later as first 
assistant in the William Street Branch 





CHANGING OF THE GUARD 
Lert: retiring Vertical Pile Index Editer 
Florence D. Phin. Riuaurt: Charlotte Squires 
ul ucceeded her on Marci ] 
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European Festivals 


“I have written FESTIVALS OF WESTERN 
EUROPE,” says Dorothy Gladys Spicer, “as one 
who loves the old in relation to the new, and looks 
upon the past as the heritage of the future.” 

This delightful book includes colorful descrip 
tions of some of the principal festal events of 
twelve different countries: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, The Nether 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switz 
erland. It is a companion volume to the author's 
YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS, pub 
lished by Wilson in 1954, 

For each country, the cycle of the Christian year 
has been followed with the addition of local saints’ 
days and regional celebrations that are typical of 
certain localities or varieties of peasant culture. No 
national or political holidays have been included 

“I have written about European festivals,’ says 
Mrs. Spicer, ‘as a reporter who, through the years, 
has visited many countries and participated in many 
joyous traditional events. I have described customs 
and ceremonies as I have witnessed them or have 
learned of them through reliable sources.” Among 
Mrs. Spicer's previous books based on a life-long 
interest in folklore are: Folk Festivals and the 
Foreign Community, Windows Open to the World, 
Folk Party Pun, Children's Prayers from Other 
Lands, and many other similar books 

Supplementing the present volume’s colorful de 
scriptions of the festivals of each country are: a 
table of Easter dates which gives all the movable 
festivals dependent upon Easter, to the year 1987; 
a glossary of festival terms; and a bibliography of 
helpful books in English and other languages. The 
book also includes an index to festivals by country 
and an alphabetical index of festivals 

Those to whom this book should be of primary 
interest are teachers, librarians, tourists, clergy, stu 
dents of folklore, and all those others, including 
many parents and storytellers, who are interested in 
religious celebrations 


The New Japan 


Today, Japan is in a unique historical situation 
In less than one decade, she was reduced from a 
would-be world conqueror to her original core, a 
group of small scattered and economically depend 
ent islands. The crux of many of Japan's political 
economic, and psychological problems lies in the 
enormously rapid pace of her industrialization 

Japan's defeat in World War II dealt a severe 
blow at home to the myth of Japanese superiority 
It also left a dangerous power vacuum, This the 
American occupation attempted to fill, Now, five 
years after the end of the occupation, the question 
remains as to whether this new democratic society 
is firmly rooted 

The purpose of THE NEW JAPAN, Vol. 30 
No, 2 in the 1958 Reference Shelf series, is to give 
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the background for an understanding of Japan 
today— the complex and conflicting forces at 
work in that country. Some of the articles included 
are straight reporting of events, others represent the 
opinions of qualified observers. All were selected 
with an eye to giving the most relevant facts as 
well as a balanced picture 

The editors, Elizabeth and Victor A. Velen have 
divided the book into four main sections: I, Land 
and People; Il. Government and Politics; I. Ja- 
pan's Economic Problems; and IV. Japan Between 
East and West. Each of the four sections is pre- 
ceded by an editor's introduction. A 7-page bibli- 
ography of books, pamphlets, and articles in various 
periodicals has also been included 

“Nippon with a New Face’ by Peter Kalischer 
is reprinted from Collier's, Rodger Swearingen’s 
“The Japanese Communist Party: Strategy and 
Strength’ has been taken from the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
“Made in Japan” has been reprinted from Business 
Week. John Foster Dulles’ “United States Security 
and Japanese Trade” has been taken from the U.S. 
Department of State Bulletin, © Anti-Americanism” 
by Demaree Bess comes from the Saturday Evening 
Post, There are also several articles on the Japanese 
reaction to U.S, atom bomb tests in the Pacific. All 
together, the book carries reprints of 437 stimulating 
articles on Japan's background and its economic 
and political outlook 

An invaluable book for all those who are inter- 
ested in Japan, the Japanese, and Japan's place in 
the world of today 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by the H. W. 
Wilron Company. To be supplemented by new 
tithes each month 


Cusnoim, Brock, Prescription for Survival, 
Columbia Univ. Press 1957 $2.25 

FAIRBANK, J. K. ed. Chinese Thought and Institu- 
tions, Univ. of Chicago Press 1957 $8.50 (Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations) 

HaArtToG, Howarp, ed. European Music in the 
Twentieth Century, Praeger 1957 $7.50 

Lampert, Evoentl. Studies in Rebellion. Praeger 
1957 $6 

Lissner, Ivar. Living Past. Putnam 1957 $5.95 

Mitierr, J, D. Liberating Arts. Howard Alten, 
Inc, 1957 $2.25 

Montacu, M. FP. A. Anthropology and Human 
Nature. Sargent 1957 $6 

Proctor, M. R. English University Novel 
of Calif. Press 1957 $4.50 

RAnv, Witson. Literature in America 
Bks. 1957 pa $1.95 

Reap, Sia, H. BE. Tenth Mase 
$4.50 

Rosson, W. A. ed. Great Cities of the 
Macmillan 1957 edition $11 

Secpen, SAMUEL, Man in His 
N.C. Press 1957 $3 

SpecrorsKy, A. C. ed 
ton 1957 $12.50 

Taine, H. A. Taine’s Notes on England. Essen- 
tial Bks, 1958 $6 


Univ. 
Meridian 
Horizon Press 1957 

World 
Univ. of 


Theatre 


Book of the Earth. Apple- 
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Wilson Booth at CLA 


The Wilson Company will be represented at the 
34th annual conference of the Catholic Library 
Association, April 7-11, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New 
York, by Vineta Blumoft of the business staff 
Wilson Company booth will be number 67 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company guests have included 

Richard Harwell, executive secretary, Association 
of College and Research Libraries 

James D. Pearson, librarian, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, England 

Marian R. Gerhart, assistant librarian, library 
education department, State Teachers College 
Millersville, Penn. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


FestivaLs or Western Europe. Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. 1958. $5 

THe New JAPAN. Elisabeth and Victor A 
Velen. Reference Shelf Series. Volume 
30, No. 2. 1958. $2. 

YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FersTIVALS 
othy Gladys Spicer. 1954. $5 


Dor 











This eye-catching mobile was part of a program 
to publicize the new location of the library in 
Denver's Emily Griffith Opportunity School. The 
mobile, designed by the fine arts instructor, is don 
in black, red, and yellow with white spatter effect 
Relief lettering applied to both sides of each mobile 
section tells the library's location, hours, name of 
librarian, and suggests that facilities for fiction and 
nonfiction reading, pleasure, reference, and study 
purposes are available at Opportunity library 
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(Continued from page GOA) 

brary.” Photographs of all library employees are 
superimposed on cartoon drawings, showing the 
activities of the various staff members in this old 
and overcrowded building with books popping out 
of the walls, filling the attic, piled on the root and 
tumbling down the front steps. The report of the 
library above and below the central cartoon outlines 
the pertinent facts 

Since there is no advertising of local business 
firms on the page as is usual with such display ad 
reports, it can be assumed that the newspaper con 
tributed the entire page as a public service. The 
formal 55th annual report pays tribute to the 40 
years of service given by Board Chairman John B 
Ferguson, retired, and reports in greater detail on 
the need for a new building. Mary Louise Holzapfel 
is librarian 


St. Louis County Library on Parade 


According to Elva Norman, in charge of pub 
licity, 

The St. Louis County (Mo.) Library's business 
methods for more efficient library service were 
recently the subject of a sequence in the television 
series, “Industry on Parade’. This was produced 
by the National Association of Manufacturers and 
is now being shown on television in about 275 
stations of this country and in eight languages in 
15 foreign countries. 

Compliments to Stewart Smith, county librarian, 
and to his excellent staff for such unique publicity 








Books not obtainable from 
peosenere may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


106 Filth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS io cor (Granger room print books as listed 
in all library indices ‘oetry; & Gen. 
Literature ; aw; ad ; PPielee: pephy: 


Lamont, Speech, ete. . ). Mant lists invite 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 Bast 4th St., New York 3, N. Y¥. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Gocperatios will receive our continued 
and dabt services, guaranteed by 25 
years of Experience 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, WY 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


o to 
and public libraries 
alized service on 








maGazues 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 6, Mass. 
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MAN, age 35, 


experience 


B.S., M.A.L.S,, 


position as 


eight 
director of 


Write 


years 
desires 
Box 


public library Available 


HF-WLB 


July 








POSITION OPEN 


tion 


Assistant in Circula 


and Reference. Library degree required 
5-day work week; 
Gilbert M 


Wisconsin 


four weeks vacation, 
Simmons 


pen 


sion Library, Kenosha, 








EXCEPTIONAL professional 
offer: full, well-rounded, practical, as asst 
librarian in fine, small public lib, Emphasis 
on cataloging but expected to learn and 
sometimes handle all else, Excellent oppor 
tunity for beginner with zeal and imagina 
tion. Usual vacation and benefits. Librarian, 
Herkimer Free Library, Herkimer, N.Y. 


experrence 








JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 
pleasant suburb 35 min, from New York 
City. Salary $4350-4850 plus merit. 5 day, 
35hr. week, social security and other bene- 
fits. 5th yr. L.S. degree required, Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience, Public 
Library, White Plains, New York. 








LIBRARIAN for 
boarding 
dollar building 
ditioned. Either 
science degree 


boys’ college preparatory 
Attractive new half-million 
modernly equipped, air con 
man or woman with library 
Nine-month school year with 
four weeks vacation. Apply: Dr, Carrol O 
Morong, Headmaster, he Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N.J 


school 








Two positions, ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN and BOOKMOBILE LI. 
BRARIAN for West Virginia's largest pub 
lic library. Positions open now. Salary 
$4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Department. 
L.S, Degree required. Annual salary incre 
ments, social security, retirement, sick leave, 
vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. Write 
Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 








HEAD LIBRARIAN, 
Nebraska community of 17,000. Library échool 
degree and some experience required. Staff of 
6. Book collection, 35,000. Social Security 3 
weeks vacation. Sick leave. Salary $4800-5100 
Challenging position for right person. Inquire 
Miss Nell Hartman, President, Board of 
Trustees, North Platte Public Library, Neb 


Friendly bd ee 





607 








WANTED 


Two Bookmobile Librarians 
for challenging positions in scenic 
Maine. Open April |, 1958. Salary 
range: $3,276-$4,056. 

Write: Librarian 
Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 
FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN: 
Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious 
expanding program. Degree from 
recognized library school required. 
Salary range: $3,900-$4,888. 
APPLY: Librarian 
Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 














HEAD LIBRARIAN. Position available 
January Ist, 1958, Salary up to $5500 de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 
Month vacation and usual benefits. Library 
serves 50,000 people. Also extension Librar- 
ian, will pay £7000 to library school gradu- 
ate. Bookmobile, three branches, excellent 
basic experience for the right person. Situ- 
ated in beautiful Hocking Valley, South- 
eastern Ohio. Write: President, Library 
Board, Athens County Library; Nelsonville, 
Ohio 





HEAD LIBRARIAN —Combined Public and 
School Library, Hastings, Michigan, County 
Seat of Barry County. Population, 6,700. 
Within 35 miles of Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo 
and Battle: Creek. 

Position open July 1, 1958. Bachelor's degree 
plus one year of library training minimum re- 
quirement and Michigan teacher's certificate 
required, Salary depends on training and ex- 
perience—minimum $4,600. Annual increments, 
one month's vacation, liberal sick leave. Modern 
library, Pleasant working conditions, Apply to 
L if Lamb, Supt. of Schools, Hastings, 
Michigan 


$6,400,000 


worth of library service means 28 
new branches, wide choice of open- 
ings, great potential. Library school 
grads write Personnel Dept. 


LOS ANGELES CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
630 West Sth ® Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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FESTIVALS 


OF 


WESTERN EUROPE 


er 
4 


aw HAVE written FESTIVALS OF WEST- 
I ERN Europe” says Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer, “as one who loves the old in 
relation to the new, and looks upon the 
past as the heritage of the future.” 
This delightful book includes descrip- 
tions of some of the principal festal 
events of twelve different countries: 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. It is a companion volume 
to the author’s “Yearbook of English 
Festivals,” published by Wilson in 1954. 


For each country, the cycle of the 
Christian year has been followed with 
the addition of local saints’ days and 
regional celebrations that are typical of 
certain localities or varieties of peasant 
culture. No national or political holi- 
days have been included; the festivals 
described are the religious feast days 
and the anniversaries of “days of joy” 
which occur in the annals of the church 
and are deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the people. 


YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH Festival 

Europe” published by H. W 

months including all the 

Part II: The Easter Cycle fror 

Part III: For Further 

Some Heipful Books. P 
4s pages, $5 


Feference 


' 
Indexes 


Order Either or Both of These Valuable Books Today! 


—@a companion volume to 
Wilson in 1954 
better known feasts as well 
Shrove 
ncluding a Glossary 
Of Custome By { 


Tuesday to the 


a By DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 5@ 


as 
7" >» * 
4 + 


THE AUTHOR HAS written about Euro- 
pean festivals as a reporter who has seen 
and participated in many of the joyous 
traditional events which she describes. 
Miss Spicer’s life-long interest in folk- 
lore coupled with the ability to unearth 
invaluable data on native traditions and 
feasts has led to the writing of many 
other books on this theme. 

Supplementing the colorful descrip- 
tions of the various festivals of each 
country in FESTIVALS OF WESTERN 
Europe are a Table of Easter Dates 
which gives all the movable festivals 
dependent upon Easter to the year 1987, 
a Glossary of Festival Terms, and a 
bibliography of helpful books in Eng- 
lish and other languages. The book also 
includes an Index to Festivals by coun- 
try and an Alphabetical Index to 
Festivals 

This book is of paramount interest to 
teachers, librarians, tourists, Catholic 
and Protestant clergy, students of folk- 
lore, and all those interested in religious 
celebrations. 


Festivals of Western 
Pant I: Festivals for each of the twelve 
as many thet ere little known 
Feast of Corpus Christi 
f English Festival Terms and 


mties and Hy Regions 


Write to: Dept LP—WLB 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 52 
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bigger & better... 
bro-dart LIBRARY FAVORITES 


new ...16 Oz. 


PLASTI-LAC™ 
Transparent Book Spray 


You get one-third more Plasti-Lac in big new spray 
dispenser —at the same low price! The fastest and 
most economical way to protect book spines 
entire books . . . sheet material! 





./ mnew...12 OZ. 


BIND-ART® 
mm Plastic Adhesive 


ri 50% more adhesive plus a brand new dispenser 


ky, 


ery i with holder to prevent loss of cap. The finest 


"Me adhesive with the highest plastic content. Repairs 
book bindings stronger than new Binds loose 


pages and periodicals into volumes 





Ti © WV « « «@ QUANTITY PRICES 
for BOOK-AID® TAPE 


Now you can obtain lower prices for Book-Aid Tape 
by ordering in quantities of 12 or 24. Formulated 
especially for book repair, Book-Aid has the 
longest shelf life of any cloth tape—Easy to work 
With — Pressure sensitive adhesive permanently 
bonds tape to book. 10 lively colors—Complete 
range of sizes. 
Write for complete informa- 


tion and Bro-Dart’s MODERN 
..- SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR 


Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 


89 East Alpine St, Nework 5, N. J os 1887 Se. Sepulveda Bivd, Les Angeles 25, Calif 


IN CANADA, BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Terente 6, Conede 





